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TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


This brilliant serial, in the author's best vein, beginning in 
the next number of Harper's Bazar, will run through the 
year, The story is charmingly illustrated by H. HERKOMER. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, accompanied by illustrations and 
descriptions,.of Summer Toilettes ; Gowns, Wrappings, and 
Hats ; Girls’ Frocks and Coats ; Boys’ Suits ; Work Patterns, 
éic., ele. 


A BRILLIANT SUGGESTION. 

NE of the penalties of illness long continued is 
i that there stands against the invalid restored to 
health a long account to settle. She is behindhand 
in everything. No philosophy can sustain her, nor 
tenderness altogether console. For the baby’s dresses 
stare her in the face; it is weeks already since they 
should have been shortened. And her visits are a 
nightmare, with eards piled inches high. And worse 
than all, if she has a mind both sensitive and alert, 
there are all the things the world has done and 
thought and settled without her ever knowing. 

So when her first visitor refers to a new book, she 
is bewildered. And when her husband talks of 
questions of the day, or her bright boys or girls ask 
questions, or people expect ler to have opinions 
about things she has never heard of, then she wishes 
she was back again in bed, where nobody expected 
her to know or think, and people were only sorry. 

To such a woman to be out of touch with the 
thought about her is worse than for many another, 
weak to faintness, to find baskets full of clothes to be 
darned. 

It was to some sympathetic soul that an idea of re- 
lief for such as these first suggested itself. She real- 
ized it must come from a stranger, and from one who 
was paid; for no sick person likes people in her room 
whom she cannot order out again. She may consid- 
erately suffer the kindly meant and prolonged atten- 
tions of a friend one day, but the next day, poor soul, 
she will beg the family to keep the friend away. 

Therefore the visitor must be a paid one, so that 
her stay may be shortened or prolonged at the inva- 
lid’s will. Then she must be a woman of reading— 
knowing what the papers and the periodicals have 
said, what the best of the last books is about, what 
the new pictures are, and tle play, and what the 
world is thinking. In a little while, in half an 
hour or so of easy talk, she can give most of this— 
to-day discuss a picture, to-morrow a book, and next 
day perhaps an affair of the government, the invalid 
deciding or not, as she chooses, what she is to talk 
about. 

Quite as good as all this is for the convalescent, it 
is—one is tempted to say—even better for that other 
woman. It opens up to her one more avenue of work. 
A gentlewoman with tact and taste and discretion, 
one with graceful speech and a ready sympathy, never 
palling into condolence, would be a ray of sunshine 
aud gladness in the room of any invalid. If added 
to this she has the quality of mind by which she 
could cateh, however liglitly, the drift of the world’s 
opinion, she would be a double benefactor. There is 
room and need for her and all she can do—opportu- 
nity for great service to others, and for great good 
and profit to herself. 


HIGH SUMMER. 


GOOD green world is rolling from the silvern stillness 
+X of dawn to the glory of golden day. Low cloud rims 
the eastern world’s edge, a Titan’s rampart, over which the 
sun is sending long white arrows far up the brightening sky. 
Underneath it, what enchantment! What winds of balm 
blow low from shorn meadows, from breadths of rank clover, 
where sleek mild-eyed cattle graze knee-deep in purple 
bloom! What bird song wells up from each tree and shrub! 
Clear and sweet, it tells of love in the joy of fruition—a dif- 
ferent harmony truly from the exultant, dinsome clamor of 
nesting-time. No wonder the winged choir is happy! The 
nests are ateem with fledglings, and field, hedge-row, and 
orchard yield now rich largess of grain and berry and creep- 
ing things, all alike toothsome to smal] hungry mouths. 

As the winds blow, the birds sing high summer; so too 
does the dew proclaim it. Touch the branch above, you 


shall be drenched in a fairy bath; step but once from the * 


path, your feet are sodden. And was ever aught fairer than 
this feathery oat field, bediamonded at every point? On 
blade and stalk, on each drooping grain, the bright beads 
stand arow. The sun sends down a shaft, and lo! a world 
of rainbows flashes back to you from the tossing blue-green 
mass. May has dew, indeed, grateful alike to soul and sense, 
but not to be named beside this lucent love gift of still mid- 
summer nights. Midsummer fairies have blessed it too. 
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Go through it as you will, lave you in thick leafage or tramp 
sturdily over streaming grass-land, you shall be none the 
worse of it. Not even if you dare invade the corn field, 
with its rank upon rank of dark green knights—true war- 
riors all, that shall put to flight the grim ogre Famine. 
Plumed knights are they, with every plume true gold. See 
the yellow dust that powders all the field. Mark, too, the 
fine faint incense cloud that the dawn wind has scarce 
strength to blow away from the field of tossing spears. The 
breath of it in the nostrils is half barbaric—neither sweet 
nor bitter, yet full of subtle suggestion. Again you see 
Choctaw and Cherokee, Seneca and Oneida, range the fair 
land, and hold corn dance or sing death song. Truly these 
warrior stalks, green and sturdy, shall serve while time en. 
dures to recall that lost race. 

For the most part, there is only bare black earth at foot 
of these lancers of plenty. Now and again you see a tuft of 
crab-grass sending its slender claws all along the clean fur- 
rows. Here, too, where a runnel brings down the wash of 
the garden, there spreads an acre of morning-glories. How 
they climb and writhe from stalk to stalk!. What witchery 
of tender lines they spread here in this green gloom! White, 
blue, pink, crimson, royal purple, glaring scarlet, spotted 
and striped in all fashions, the wreathen bells hang, as ten- 
derly translucent as though shaped from dawn and dew. 
Truly these be sweet bells that shall never jangle out of 
tune. In the open they would live scarce an hour; here high 
noon will find them fair as the day itself, with yet a loitering 
dewdrop in each pearly heart. 

Far different are the marsh blossoms glowing so yellowly 
upon its border. They might be made of sun rays massed 
and united, so stiff, so golden, do they nod. Prouder than 
pride they stand, turning full heavenward the bravery of 
their brown velvet hearts, enrayed with hue so dazzling it 
outvies the summer sun, Until frost falls they are fadeless; 
scentless too. What wonder that no hand cares to pluck! 
Of a verity sweetness is sometimes better than light, especial- 
ly if you happen to be born a flower. 

Or even a fruit. Here in the orchard harvest-apples hang 
palely golden amid the clustering leaves. Fair to see indeed, 
but not for a minute comparable with the mellow pinkish 
streaked Junes. Who eateth of them shall not find 

“Dead Sea fruit, that tempts the eye, 
Sut turns to ashes on the lip.” 

Walk but a little further, though,and apples shall not tempt 
you, howsoever much of old Satan there may be in your 
soul. At the further edge you come on peach-trees bent to 
earth with a rich burden. Big downy ovals, pink and white 
or yellow and crimson, and fairly bursting with sweet juice. 
Pluck one from a topmost bough, one that the sun has but 
just warmed on one side, while the other is yet cool and dew- 
wet; eat it upon the instant; then say if you would change 
for nectar and ambrosia, though served by Hebe’s self. Who- 
so never sees peach-trees ablossom, or in this manner eats of 
the fruit thereof, misses somewhat of life’s pure joys. At 
flower, its almond scent is the finest note in April’s harmony 
of perfume; at fruit, the odor is as truly the crown and per- 
fecting of summer sweets. It is like nothing else under the 
sun. Breathe it with shut eyelids, and you shall see visions 
and dream dreams. It is Nature’s last touch—the crowning 
mercy of her marvellous handiwork. Peaches picked for 
market three days or six before ripeness have never the 
ghost of it. Here it comes hot and sweet upon all the low 
winds that breathe rather than blow. On their wings it fol 
lows—follows far out into the grass-land, where sheep shorn 
but a month graze in full-fed content. What eyes the crea- 
tures have —stupid, gentle, appealing, full too of timid curi- 
osity! Drop your handkerchief upon some small shrub or 
brier,and mark how they will circle about it with lifted heads, 
longing yet fearing to approach the fluttering thing. Noon 
comes with short shadows, with stirless air. A hot shim- 
mer wraps all the world. Sounds die in it to a drowsy hum, 
Even the cicada’s rasping is a monotone of peace. Bees 
shelter them in the hearts of flowers. The babbling runnel 
drones a slumber song. And lying in deep shade, with the 
lulling sough of leaves overhead, you look abroad to say, 
**God’s world is very good.” 


ACADIAN SKETCHES. 
1.—LIFE IN THE GARRISON TOWN OF HALIFAX. 

* By common consent there is not on this side the Atlantic so English 
a town as Halifax, the combination of old colonial, Tory, and Enylish 
military in their blood making Haligovians in loyalty out-Briton the 
British.”—Traditions of Halifax. 

LL English garrison towns have a somewhat similar 

social atmosphere. Even Anglo-Indian stations, in 
spite of a native Indian population with mysterious habits 
and ways of thought and speech, in spite of bungalows and 
‘rickshaws and deodar forests and viceroys and khitmagars 
and cobras and cholera, are not very unlike the less remote 
military stations of the empire in England, Ireland, or Can- 
ada. All English garrison towns, however, have not equally 
interesting traditions, and I doubt whether there is one that 
in this respect can compare with Halifax, the only place on 
the continent now to which England directly sends troops, 
and perhaps the most popular military station in the whole 
empire. The scheme for founding a settlement on beauti- 
ful Chebucto Bay originated in Massachusetts, the people 
of this colony feeling the necessity for a town there as a 
safeguard against the encroachments of the French and for 
commerce. The suggestion having been made to the British 
government, the Lords of Trade and Plantations took it up, 
and succeeded in obtaining from Parliament a subsidy of 
forty thousand pounds for the enterprise. A statement 
having been publicly made, and especial encouragement 
having been given discharged officers and men of the army 
and navy to settle in Nova Scotia, early in May, 1749, a 
fleet of thirteen transports and a sloop of war set sail from 
England under command of the Honorable Edward, after- 
ward Lord Cornwallis, who was commissioned Captain- 
General of the forces and Governor of Nova Scotia. When 
they arrived they organized a civil government, built tem- 
porary forts and houses, and at once sent off to Massachu- 
setts for frames for better buildings. Thus began the rusty 
English-looking city that slopes gently up from one of the 
finest harbors in the world to the ancient citadel, where flags 
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are always flying, and regimental guards pacing their daily 
or nightly rounds. Halifax is superbly located. Its glorious 
harbor, in which the fleets of ‘the world might safely ride, 
opens westward into Bedford Basin, the scenery around 
which is of rare beauty. About a mile and a half west of 
the town one finds the almost equally picturesque North- 
west Arm, along which lie many beautiful residences. About 
seven miles west of the centre of the city, near the head of 
Bedford Basin, is a beautiful spot, now much used as a pic- 
nic ground, which every Haligonian knows as “ the Prince’s 
Lodge.” It is part of the estate in old times leased by Sir 
John Wentworth to the Duke of Kent for his royal residence 
during the seven years that that Prince, the father of Queen 
Victoria, lived in Nova Scotia. Sir John Wentworth had 
his country mansion there, and called it, in allusion to 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ Friar Laurence’s Cell.” The Duke en 

larged the original house until it was a fine two-storied 
villa, somewhat in the Italian style, with extensive wings at 
the north and south and a great hall and drawing-rooms in 
the centre. Back of the house were stables for his horses, 
and the grounds, though rustic, and having all the marks 
that nature had originally put upon them, contained many 
charming surprises. His Royal Highness, who was at this 
time commander of all the forces in North America, had a 
telegraph battery on an adjoining hill, by means of which he 
could send his orders to the citadel in town. In the neigh 

borhood of the Lodge were artificers of various sorts, so that 
the place was like a little feudal town. Indeed, the Prince 
himself used to put his hand to the jack-plane or drive the 
cross-cut saw, and I fancy there was little that went on that 
he did not personally oversee. He was a strict disciplinarian, 

but was very kind and affable in social life, and especially 
interested in young men, for whom he often did much. His 
life had not been a luxurious one, and he inherited many of 
the simple tastes of his father, plain old ‘‘ Farmer George,” 
which, on the whole, commended him to Nova Scotians. 
Society in Halifax in those days was very gay, and it is said 
that the Prince, by his moderation in the use of wine, and by 
refraining entirely from cards, had a good influence over the 
young men of the town. To cure intemperance among his 
men, it is said he used to make them turn out at five o'clock 
in the morning for drill, which, of course, made late hours 
away from barracks impossible. His punishments were very 
severe. For one poor soldier he ordered a thousand lashes 
on his bare back, and on the grounds of the Lodge is shown 
a cave where another was confined for two or three years 
until he died. Once or twice, it is said, men committed sui 
cide from fear of his punishments. Prince Edward’s friend 

and companion during his Nova Scotia life was a clever 
French woman, Madame Alphonsine 'Thérése Bernadine 

Julie de Montgenet de St. Laurent, Baronne de Fortisson, 

whom he first met in Martinique, and who, when he married 

the Queen’s mother, retired to a convent. The Halifax peo- 

ple were dazzled by the presence of royalty among them, 

and when the Prince’s seven-year term had expired, it took 

society a long time to settle down to its normal condition. In 

1800 the Duke of Kent began the erection of the present cit- 

adel in Halifax, first removing the old insecure fortifications, 

and then building the massive walls that now enclose the 
fort. A conspicuous monument of his Royal Highness still 

remaining is the square wooden clock tower below the glacis, 

directly above the middle of the town. 

Halifax is not only a great military but an important na- 
val station as well. At the north end of the city lies the 
dock-yard, with its half-mile of water-front, the foundations 
of which were laid in 1788. Within its wall of solid ma- 
sonry are the commissioner’s residence and the houses of 
other employés, whose official duties include the landing 
and shipping of naval stores. At the extreme north of the 
dock-yard is Admiralty House, where the naval commander 
lives from May till October, when the war ships move to 
Bermuda, Nassau, or Jamaica for the winter. There is 
hardly « week all summer long when more than one war 
ship of the fleet is not flying its flag in the harbor, hardly an 
evening when the music of some magnificently trained ship's 
band is not floating from mid-stream to the Halifax and 
Dartmouth shores, Not far from Admiralty House, high 
above the harbor, rise the naval and military hospitals, the 
Wellington Barracks, and the huge garrison chapel, where 
every Sunday hundreds of soldiers sing and pray. 

The refounding of Halifax was in the days of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in March, 1776, when, the British fleet hav- 
ing evacuated Boston, ten thousand people sought the little 
town, and in 1783, when perhaps thirty thousand New York 
loyalists took refuge in the British maritime provinces. On 
its social side the Revolution was in great part the revolt of 
democracy against aristocracy, and this tide of Tory emigra- 
tion swept into Nova Scotia a positive sympathy with Eng- 
land, strong aristocratic feeling, and a distaste for republi- 
can government that have never essentially weakened. A 
large number of these loyalists, many of whom were people of 
the highest culture, and who had held leading positions in the 
revolting colonies, received grauts of land in the large un- 
settled province of New Brunswick, hitherto part of Nova 
Scotia, but many remained in the latter province, on whose 
southern shore they founded, with great ceremony and high 
hopes, the little town of Shelburne. By this means the 
population of Halifax rose in six or seven years from three 
thousand to twelve, and so influential, and in the cases of 
some who left the United States before their goods were 
confiscated, so rich were these new citizens that no little 
jealousy was aroused on the part of the old inhabitants, es- 
pecially when they found them monopolizing all the leading 
offices in the gift of the crown. 

It was at this time that Government House was built, the 
fine stone mansion on Pleasant Street, where many successive 
royal Governors have held their stately little courts. The 
house was an exact reproduction of the famous Lansdowne 
House in London, which Mr. Astor now occupies, and the 
first Governor to live in it was Sir John Wentworth, who be- 
fore the Revolution was Governor of New Hampshire, and 
while Governor of Nova Scotia received the honor of a bar- 
onetcy. What stately doings that official residence has wit- 
nessed, and how many princes and other high-titled person- 
ages have been entertained there! The list of Nova Scotia’s 
Governors is a very distinguished one, and contains the names 
of earls, dukes, and illustrious generals who before or after- 
ward won undying laurels on historic battlefields. Besides 
Government House, there are two buildings in Halifax that 
have great historic interest. One of these is the Province 
Building, where the Provincial Legislature in both its branches 
meets; the other, St. Paul’s Chureh, which contains more 
mural tablets and escutcheons than any church on the conti 
nent, not even excepting the old cathedral at Quebec. The 
Province Building was begun in 1811, and finished in 1819 
Here in the legislative council -chamber is the only note- 
worthy collection of paintings Halifax owns. The finest of 
these is a portrait, by Benjamin West, of Chief Justice 
Strange, in a wig and scarlet robe. St. Paul's Church was 
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built in 1750, and at first was an exact copy of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, London. When Dr. Charles Inglis, of Trinity 
Church, New York, became the first Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
he used St. Paul’s as his cathedral; and both Bishop Stauser, 
his immediate successor, and Bishop John Inglis were rectors 
of the church. Here, after their exile from Boston, often 
officiated those stanch Tory clergymen who would pray 
for the King and would not countenance the republic—Dr. 
Henry Caner, of King’s Chapel, and Dr. Mather Byles, of 
Christ Church. Here are buried many titled men, bishops, 
chief justices, and officers of the army and navy, the gamut 
of titles in the memorial tablets with which the walls are 
lined ranging from lords and baronets to simple Companions 
of the Bath. 

Between the army and navy and the families of the rich 
civilians, social life in Halifax has always been varied and 
gay. To the casual visitor, especially from the busy towns of 
the United States, Halifax may seem a slow, unenterprising 
place; but the casual visitor, unless he be especially fortu- 
nate, does not see the courtly, high-bred, always exclusive 
life of the place. So popular are the officers of the army 
and navy everywhere that it is often said that civilians, no 
matter how prepossessing, have little chance in the society 
of garrison towns, and it is true that here the officers quite 
eclipse in popularity the native-born Haligonians. In all 
the entertainments of the town the officers are accustomed 
to take part. These entertainments are tennis tournaments, 
polo, lobster-spearing, tobogganing, skating, dinners at Gov- 
ernment and Admiralty houses, luncheons, hops, kettledrums, 
balls, picnics, and fairs. If the chief regiment in garrison 
happens to be a Highland regiment, great variety is given to 
these entertainments by the kilts and tartans and shagg 
bonnets of any soldiers who may happen to be detailed for 
special service by their commanding officers. The changes 
of regiments, too, are always matters of interest. When an 
old regiment goes off the station, sorrow in the feminine 
heart and regret in the clubs is soon supplanted by specula- 
tion as to what the new regiment will be like. When the 
latter has really come, society at once begins a fresh round 
of dinners and hops and eager flirtations; and this is repeated 
from decade to decade. Not infrequently in the streets is 
heard the muffled drum which heads the funeral procession 
of some poor soldier who is being carried on a low gun-car- 
riage to his lonely grave in the military burying-ground. 
With arms reversed, in slow march his comrades follow, and 
so the sad procession winds the long town through. When 
the burial is over, the band goes back to garrison playing 
lively airs. 

The social customs of Halifax are thoroughly English. 
Here formal calls are always made in the afternoons, and 
one can hardly spend an afternoon calling without encoun- 
tering on the steps or in the drawing-rooms of the great 
square mansions of South Park or of Morris or South streets 
handsome military men, in plain clothes or in uniform, per- 
haps with their breasts covered with decorations, who are 
also paying their respects to the civilians’ wives and daugh- 
ters. Many of these officers keep drags and dog-carts, but 
the city is so small that it is very possible to perform one’s 
social duties on foot. A ball or a wedding in Halifax has 
always the same flavor that a similar event would have in 
London. Weddings take place usually at high noon, and 
when the bride moves up the aisle she does it not with slow 
funereal tread, but with a step more befitting the occasion. 
At weddings appear all the choice old silks, rare point-laces, 
and rich Canton crape shawls that are stored away in the 
sandal-wood presses of the town. 

One of the most picturesque features of Halifax is the 
open-air ‘‘Green Market,” on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when the Chezzetcookers, descendants of the old Acadians, 
and many negroes come into town with vegetables, flowers, 
knitted woollen socks, and other little wares, and range them- 
selves along the sidewalks near the Province Building for 
two or three hours, until their goods are sold. At these early 
morning markets one can see the regimental mess-man, the 
smart gun-steward from the dock-yard, the caterer for the 
ships, and the natty private soldier who has just set up house- 
keeping with a newly made wife from the servant class, 
jostling gentlemen's servants in livery and eager-eyed board- 
ing-house keepers, or even the mistress of some aristocratic 
mansion who herself, in fresh morning gown, has come out 
to do her own marketing. 

Arrauurk WENtTWoRTH Eaton. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE LADIES’ FROCK-COAT. 


NOVEL garment designed by English tailors asa wrap 
LX when walking, driving, yachting, or for general sum- 
mer wear in the country, takes its name from the long frock- 
coat worn by men, which it closely copies. This is an easy- 
fitting coat of serge of very light quality, cut double-breasted, 
with cross seams at the waist line, and long enough to reach 
almost to the knee; it has a notched revers collar, broad 
cuffs, large side pockets, and slender 'apels set down the 
seams in the back of the skirt. The new fancy is to make 
this coat of navy blue serge, or else of the brighter b/wet blue, 
using pale yellow serge as a facing for the revers, collar, 
cuffs, etc., and also lining the coat throughout with yellow. 
Bright brass buttons set in a double row down the front, 
edging the revers and cuffs, and on yellow lapels in the 
back add the final touch to this showy coat. With this 
should be worn, either by blonde or brunette, a very low 
sailor hat of black straw, with a small wreath of yellow 
blossoms under the brim (or else a torsade of yellow chiffon), 
while a narrow band of black velvet ribbon surrounds the 
crown, and a rosette of ribbon holding a yellow aigrette is 
set far forward on the left side. 

DRIVING COATS, REEFERS, ETC. 

Special driving coats are also made for ladies who have 
become expert whips and drive about in open wagons. 
These are ample box coats of three-quarter length, hanging 
loose and straight from the shoulders, and having their rae- 
son @étre in use rather than in their beauty. They are made 
of fawn-colored box cloth, and have straps fully an inch 
wide stitched outside all the seams. The sleeves are pe- 
culiarly cut to curve down on the back of the hand, and are 
faced inside with fawn velvet, and have many rows of 
stitching outside. The turned-over collar is of fawn-colored 
velvet, with wide band of cloth stitched on the edge asa 
border. Patch pockets of useful size are on the sides of the 
coat, and small pockets for tickets are on the sleeves. Very 
large white pearl buttons are in a double row on the lapped 
fronts. Other driving coats are of ‘‘covert coating” lined 
throughout with checked white and brown flannel. These 
are long cloaks covering the dress entirely, and are provided 
with a deep cape buttoned on so that it can be removed easily. 

Yellow revers and cuffs give a novel touch to reefers, or 
double-breasted sailor jackets, which remain in favor, not- 
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withstanding the popularity of the blazer. A white reefer 
with yellow collar and cuffs, and also a lining of yellow, is a 
stylish jacket to wear with various dresses, but those of blue 
are more serviceable, and are most often chosen for country 
wear at the sea-side or mountains. These jackets are now 
made a trifle shorter and more jaunty-looking than those 
worn in the early spring. 








STEAMER COATS, HOODS, ETC. 


Long ulsters of drab cloth, well fitted and entirely with- 
out trimming, are the haudsomest coats for ocean voyages. 
They are cut to follow the outlines of the figure in the back, 
without being closely fitted, while the front hangs straight 
and is double-breasted. The collar is notched and stitched, 
and may be rolled high or opened low, to suit the weather of 
the moment. The large sleeves have wide cuffs, with pockets 
on the outside. Mother-of-pearl buttons of great size fasten 
the front. For slight figures are very dressy steamer cloaks 
with fitted back, and loose fronts that are drawn down in 
pleats (without darts) under a Cleopatra belt, which begins 
on the sides and makesadeep point. This cloak is imported 
from Paris tailors in combinations of two colors, as dark 
blue-faced cloth combined with fawn-color, or réséda green 
with gray cloth. The vest and revers are of the two cloths, 
with raw cut edges, those of fawn showing below the blue, 
and the back is crossed by a deep frill or shoulder cape of 
both cloths falling below the collar. Full sleeves have deep 
cuffs of both colors; the belt is of blue cloth, with copper 
buckle and squares laid upon it, and the whole garment is 
lined with shot silk. 

Steamer hoods of black or dark blue surah are lined 
throughout with rose or pale blue surah, and are pinked on 
all the edges, then trimmed just in front with a rosette of 
black, pink, or blue velvet ribbon. They are cut in the 
usual fashion of hoods, fitting the sides of the head, and fuller 
at the back, with cape or curtain falling to the shoulders and 
pointed low in front. For those who require warmer head 
covering ladies’ cloth is used for the hood, or else it is made 
of the material of the ulster with which it is worn. Soft 
felt hats, with low crown indented in Tyrolean shape, are 
worn by young ladies on board the steamer. 

DUST CLOAKS. 

Dust cloaks for travelling in drawing-room cars are of shot 
silk, and are handsome enough for wearing in open carriages 
when driving in the afternoon, while more simple and useful 
garments are of the figured mohairs, or glossy alpacas with 
smooth dust-shedding surface. Blue silk shot with yellow 
in taffetas or in armure makes a pretty cloak, and others are 
of cool-looking gray with blue, or the dark gold and black, 
or brown with black. The silk cloaks are made full, and are 
shirred into shape by many gathered tucks around the 
neck, and cords or simple gathers at the waist line. The 
sleeves are of enormous size, with full frill at the wrists or 
turned-back cuffs, and there is a deep frilled collar. Paris 
modistes use handsome white guipure laces on these cloaks 
as a yoke or else as bretelles, with deep collar and cuffs to 
match. A cloak of pale green wool, ribbed like corduroy, 
yet light in weight as crépon, is a very elegant garment when 
trimmed with white guipure lace. The neat brocaded mohair 
cloaks have stitched capes of three or four layers, or else 
écru lace is used for their garniture. Square-meshed can- 
vas in écru, beige, or gray shades has woven drawn-work 
borders that serve as trimming when made up in dust cloaks. 
Few round full cloaks in peasant shape are now seen, though 
elderly ladies prefer them to closer-titted cloaks. Pongees 
in dust-colors, gray,and écru, and dark blue surah, are used 
for these circulars, with shirred yoke, and rows of shirring 
at the waist line in the back. 


SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


The most popular sea-side and mountain dresses this sum- 
mer have the skirt and jacket of serge, with a shirt waist of 
percale, wash silk, or foulard. Blue remains the favorite 
color for such suits in town and country alike, but there 
are also many suits of white serge, or of the dark red that 
is so effective in the country, while lovers of novelty choose 
the delicate lilac and white striped cordurettes, or the pale 
green or yellow homespuns striped with white. Simple 
serge dresses found ready-made in the large shops have a 
well-shaped skirt of very light weight (without foundation 
skirt), and a blazer to match, with large square collar open- 
ing on a fuil gathered shirt front of polka-dotted blue fou- 
lard, with a turned-over collar, and a double ruffle down the 
front; when this shirt front has a silesia back and no sleeves 
the dress costs $20; with a complete shirt waist with sleeves, 
that may be worn with the skirt when the blazer is removed, 
the price is $25. When the finest English serges are used 
and the suit is made in genuine tailor fashion, the prices in- 
crease to $50 or $100, and even more. 

The costliest of these dresses have the scant bell skirt, 
without pleats in the back, attached to a newly shaped bod- 
ice or corselet, with the suspenders or braces that have al- 
ready been described in the Bazar. This bodice is curved 
highest on the sides, and sloped down to a point in front 
and back from whence the braces start. It is six inches 
deep at the highest point, and each side is shaped by four 
pieces of the serge, lined with sateen and whaleboned. In 
some instances the bodice pieces are continuous with the 
skirt breadths; in others they are separate. The newest 
shirt waists for such skirts are of shot surah, with or with- 
out polka dots, the prevailing color being that in the serge. 
Other charmingly dainty and new blouses or shirt waists 
are of white India silk with flowered patterns—rose-buds, 
violets, or carnations. An edge of gold braid is sometimes 
added to the suspenders of serge dresses, to the top of the 
corselet, and also finishes a fold or hem turned up on the 
outside of the skirt at the foot. 


VARIETIES. 

Scallops give a neat finish to the foot of dress skirts. 
Those of serge dresses are cut bias throughout, or else .are 
bell skirts, and the scallops are shallow, about three inches 
wide, and are bound with wool braid, a narrow line of sou- 
tache sometimes following the curves. Percale or cambric 
skirts are cut in deeper leaf scallops, and are simply faced. 
A pretty skirt of pink and white percale has the foot scal- 
loped, and also the edges of three wide flounces that cover 
the back of the skirt from belt to foot. The round bodice 
has a deep pointed yoke in the back, and is gathered on a 
drawing-string around the waist. A,white ribbon belt and 
a straw sailor hat with white ribbon band are worn with 
this youthful dress. 

Parisians have a practical idea for summer dinner gowns. 
They provide themselves with a cream white silk skirt, 
demi-long, and covered with three wide flounces of lace put 
on very flatly, as the skirt is bell-shaped and falls in suffi- 
cient fulness. To wear with this is one, or more than one, 
deep casaque of changeable silk, one of the colors of the pi- 
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geon’s neck, another of the favorite faded-rose shot with 
periwinkle blue and pale green. These casaques are trimmed 
with old lace opening on a vest of lace, or else of pleated 
gauze the colors of the silk. Large sleeves are en cloche— 
gathered just below the elbow, and trimmed there with a 
little flounce of lace or gauze. 

Real laces are worn again by those who are so fortunate 
as to possess them. Much of the lace worn, however, is 
simply a good imitation of genuine lace, the preference be- 
ing first for point Alengon, then for guipure, and finally 
there is a very general use, both for muslin dresses and un- 
der-clothing, of a trimming lace which is a large-meshed net 
without design, except the pretty scalloped or mitred edge 
that completes it. This is a revival of antique net-work, 
and is seen in cream white, écru, and in a new rosy white 
tint. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. RepFERN; AR 
NOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; B. ALTMAN & 
Co.; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 

Tue late Mrs. Coventry Waddell was said to be the first 
New York lady who ever held a salon. By birth, position, 
and fortune she was eminently fitted for the place she held 
in society before her husband’s loss of fortune. Every one 
of note in fashionable, artistic, or literary circles might be 
met at her receptions. Of late years, since her husband's 
death, Mrs. Waddeil had gone into society a little, and had 
entertained quietly at her house in Fifteenth Street. She 
was generous to a fault, and in spite of her reduced circuin- 
stances, gave largely to benevolent objects. 

—Miss Georgia Kilbourne, who has recently been married 
to Major-General Schofield, is still under thirty, and is a 
charming and amiable young woman. She was an intimate 
friend of Miss Mary Schofield, the General's daughter, 
served as maid of honor at her marriage to Lieutenant An- 
drews in Washington some years ago. 

—The Philadelphia School of Design has awarded the 
first prize for illustrating to Miss Aimée Tourgée, the daugh- 
ter of Judge Albion Tourgée. She is only twenty years old, 
and expects to go abroad after a preliminary course of study 
at the New York Art League. The prize Miss Tourgée has 
just won is a gold medal worth $50, presented by George 
W. Child. 

—The old Anthony homestead in Rochester, New York, 
has been renovated and refurnished by the Women’s Politi- 
cal Club of that city to provide a pleasant home for Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. A room has been fitted up especially 
for Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who will spend the summer 
with Miss Anthony. This is the first real home Miss An- 
thony has been able to call her own since she began her work 
for woman sulfrage. Many notable people were present at 
the house-warming given on her acceptance of the gift. 

—Charles Reade assumed the management and criticism 
of Ellen Terry during several years of her stage life, and in 
a ‘‘choice derangement of epitaphs” she describes him as 
‘dear, lovable, aggravating, childlike, crafty, gentle, obsti- 
nate, and entirely delightful and interesting.” 

—Mr. Frederick F. Thompson, whose generosity to Vassar 
College seems untiring, has this year given it $5000 to be 
used for general expenses. Part of it will be devoted to 
the building of a new gas tank, by means of which all the 
college buildings can be lighted. Mr. Thompson has also 
had his gift of a swimming-tank lined with marble, las 
promised to build another of the cottages erected for the use 
of the professors’ families, and has had plans prepared by 
an architect for a new library building he contemplates be- 
stowing on the college. 

—Mrs. Grimwood, the heroine of the Manipur retreat, will 
be decorated by the Queen with the Victoria Cross, in recog 
nition of her bravery. Mrs. Grimwood has already received 
the Royal Red Cross, the badge bestowed on good nurses 

—Friends of H. Siddons Mowbray, the artist, say that the 
fuee of his beautiful wife can be found in nearly all of the 
graceful classic and semi-classic groups that are making him 
famous. Mr. Mowbray has the name of painting only two 
pictures a year, and of lavishing the greatest pains on the 
minutivw of composition and execution. 

—The only woman mail-carrier in Arkansas is Mrs. Caro- 
line West, who covers a route seventy miles in length, be- 
tween Newcastle and Forest City. Not long ago she was 
thrown from her buck-board and had her arm broken, but 
she drove to the nearest doctor, had the limb set, and con- 
tinued on her trip with the mail. 

—Mrs. M. C. Hungerford, whose writings are well known 
to readers of the Bazar and of many other periodicals, is 
frequently amused and annoyed by being mistaken for 
** The Duchess,” who is also a Mrs. Hungerford. The Amer 
ican bearer of the name is the recipient of many letters cou- 
taining queries concerning Phyllis, Molly Bawn, and other 
creations of “The Duchess.” 

—Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler’s art studies in Paris, which 
were brought to so abrupt a close by her attack of lung trou- 
ble resulting from the grip, will be renewed next winter at ber 
home at Castle Hill, Virginia. Her teacher, Charles Lasar, 
who is himself a pupil of Géréme, expects to spend the 
coming winter in this country, and will superintend Mrs. 
Chanler’s studies. She has no intention of resigning liter- 
ature, but aims to perfect herself in painting in order that 
she may practise both arts successfully. 

—The May Music Festival at Lincoln, Nebraska, was, by 
the unanimous request of the Oratorio Society, conducted 
by Mrs. V. M. Raymond. For the past five years she hus 
trained all the choruses. 

—Mrs. Emily Verdery-Battey, for several years a faithful 
worker on the New York press, is about to take the field as 
a lecturer. She has read two or three of her shorter papers 
and oue lecture to critical audiences in this city with marked 
approval. Mrs. Battey will presently speak on ‘‘The Wo- 
men of the Future,” and will give in an interesting form her 
reminiscences of ‘‘ Twenty Years on the New York Press.” 

—Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, who sailed from Bostou 
eight years ago as a World missionary, under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U., has just returned, having visited every quar- 
ter of the globe, and having availed herself during her jour- 
ney of the services of 229 interpreters in forty-seven lan- 
guages. She has founded numerous temperance societies 
in Japan, India, and Madagascar. 

—Elaine Goodale, who wrote dainty verses when she was 
a little girl on her father’s Berkshire estate, Sky Farm, and 
who for several years has been identified with educational 
efforts among the Indians, was married in New York city 
last week to Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman, the govern- 
ment medical inspector at Pine Ridge Agency. Dr. East- 
man’s grandmother was a beautiful Indian girl, and he is 
thus allied by blood to the race for the elevation of which 
his wife and himself will continue to labor. Their future 
home will be in Dakota. 
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Fig. 1.—Beacn or Country Har. 


Beach or Country Hats. 

ROUGH straw hat 
A of a greenish-yellow 
tinge is illustrated in Fig. 
1. The trimming is maize 
and black plaid gauze rib- 
bon seven inches wide, 
which is draped in a wide 
loose bow on the front, 
drawn toward a _ siall 
knot in the back, and car- 
ried over the brim. A 
bunch of yellow blossoms 
is on the crown. The 
brim is faced with white 
net. 

A white chip hat shown 
in Fig. 2 has the crown 
encircled with a very full 
ruche of white chiffon 
muslin, made of doubled 
strips five inches wide. 
The brim is caught up 
witb a chiffon rosette. A 
spray of corn- flowers 
droops toward the front. 


Summer Toilettes. 

if eyo model illustrated 

in Fig. 1 is of gray 
crépe embroidered with 
pink rose-buds; it is 
mounted over pink taffeta 
and trimmed with pink 
surah. The skirt is bell- 
shaped, bias at the back, 
and is slashed at the bot- 
tom, displaying pink su- 
rah between the edges. 
The full crépe bodice has 
a corselet of surah, with 
jewelled embroidery at 
the edges, and a pointed 
collar and deep cuffs to 
match. A Cleopatra gir- 
die with fringed ends 
hangs at the right of the 
front. 

A white wool costume 
is illustrated in Fig. 2. A 
deep border of bias blue 
and white stripes sur- 
rounds the bottom of the 
skirt. The ‘short open 
jacket bodice has a vest of 
blue and white striped 
wool, the long basque of 
which extends around the 
sides and back of the bod- 
ice. The revers and col- 
lar are lightly embroider- 
ed; the jacket fronts and 
sleeves are studded with 
pearl buttons. 


Parasols. 

See illustrations on page 537. 
( NE of the season’s 

novelties is a parasol 
composed of ribbons, 
those in the model illus- 
trated being alternately 
black and white. The 
ribbons are tacked to the 
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Fig. 1.—Crtre anp Surau Gown. 


Fig. 2.—WHITE AND 
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Fig. 2.—Breacu or Country Hat. 
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ribs of the frame, but are 
not sewed together along 
their edges, A black rib 
bon forms a notched bor- 
der at the edge, and black 
bows ornament the stick. 
A dressy midsummer par- 
asol is of pink chiffon 
mousseline mounted on 
pink taffeta. It is orna- 
mented with a garland of 
pink blossoms and leaves, 
and studded with bows of 
pink gauze ribbon. The 
bamboo stick has a whit 
porcelain handle’ with 
rose-buds. 


Summer Wrappings, 
See illustrations on page 537, 
: ¥ lace cape illus 

trated, of black cord- 
ed lace, is draped . on 
tabbed fronts and a point- 
ed back of black silk, the 
lace being pleated on the 
silk back. The lace is 
clasped here and there 
with jet pins. The silk 
point in the back is con 
nected with the fronts by 
a ribbon belt fastened 
with a jet clasp. The 
tabs are trimmed with jet 
passementerie and fringe, 
and the flaring collar is of 
lace headed with jet. 

Another wrap _ illus- 
trated is composed of 
gros grain ribbons two 
inches and a half wide al 
ternating with bands of jet 
galloon of the same width, 
the ribbons terminating 
in loops and the galloon 
in tassels. A flaring col- 
lar of passementerie is at 
the neck, with jet-fringed 
loops hanging at the 
front. 


Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 537. 
Wee lace eleven 

inches deep and 
yellow ribbon are the ma- 
terials of this pretty sum- 
merwrap. The lace is in 
three pieces—one a yard 
and seven-eighths long, 
and the other two a yard 
and five-cighths. “The 
longer forms the upper 
part of the fichu, for 
which the lace is taken 
lengthwise. This piece is 
pleated into a space of an 
inch and a half at the 
waist in the back, and at 
the ends at the waist in 
front, and on the shoul- 
ders the width is shirred 
together to within four 
inches of the scalloped 
edge. The other two 
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pieces, which form the sleeves and scarf ends, are turn- 
ed in an inch and a half at the top and there gathered 
with a heading, from the back end to thirty inches from 
the front end, into a space of five inches; with the gath- 
ered heading on the shoulders, the lace is mounted on 
the upper piece as illustrated. The scarf ends are 
closely gathered at the waist, and a ribbon two yards 
and a quarter long, which is knotted to the fichu in the 
back, is tied across them at the front. The scalloped 
edges at the middle of the back are tacked together sev- 
en inches from the waist up. 


A MERCHANT AND IIS CLERK. 
See illustration on page 541. 


FPHIS picture, which is the only example of T. de 

Keyser in the National Gallery, London, was prob- 
ably painted in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. It represents one of those magnificent Dutch 
merchant princes, who, after they had recovered the 
liberty and independence of their country, turned their 
energies to the pursuit of science and wealth. In those 
days of expansion, the merchants formed an aristocracy 
of taste and learning as well as of wealth, and this is 
symbolized in the appointments of the merchant’s 
study. His left hand holds a pair of compasses and 
rests upon a plan, while close by, just beyond the ledger 
and inkhorn, stands the terrestrial globe, on which he 
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Lace Ficuv. 


traces the course of his 
rich argosies. But the 
artistic side of his char- 
acter is shown by the 
rich tapestries and stuffs 
which ornament his 
room; beyond the ter- 
restrial globe stands the 
celestial globe, testify 
ing to his love of sci 
enee, while across the 
ledger lies the guitar 
that shows him to bea 
musician in his lighter 
hours. It was this ed- 
ucated and powerful 
middle-class aristocracy 
that for years held the 
supremacy of the sea, 
which England had 
wrested from Spain, 
but could not, for the 
time being, grasp her- 
self, and it was such 
men as the merchant in 
De Keyser’s portrait 
who founded the naval 
and colonial empire that 
gave Holland the high 
place in history she once 
possessed. Thomas de 
Keyser, who lived from 
1595 to about 1670, was 
one of the most notable 
predecessors of Rem- 
brandt, that greatest of 
the old masters of the 
Dutch school in the art 
of portrait-painting, and 
lived contemporaneous- 
ly with him. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE FIREWORKS 
See illustration on page 540. 


I 

THING which must be seen by every stranger 
A or country cousin who comes to London is the 
display of fireworks at the Crystal Palace Our 
friends in the engraving are taking it comfortably, see- 
ing the wonders from a window with the pleasant ac- 
companiment of eating and drinking. But by far the 
greater number of the spectators are not so fortunate. 
They have to view the spectacle from the grounds, and 
though there is no better place from which to see the 
show, yet if the night be cold or damp, most people 
would prefer the comfort of the window seat. But it 
must be more than a little shower that will damp the 
ardor of the crowd on the terrace 


CROMWELL’S COACH, 
T having been announced through the press that 
Mrs. Dorothy Stanley, wife of the great explorer 
in African wilds, lays claim to relationship—though 
many generations removed—to Oliver Cromwell, it may 
afford especial pleasure to learn in what manner the 
‘*Lord Protector” took his * official rides abroad.” 

The frame of the famous carriage under notice was 
of carved oak, and the body of it was hung by stout 
leather straps to iron standards; these rested on groups 
of well-carved figure-work representing Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, the city of London, and Africa. Moreover, 
mythological groups were carved upon the driving-box, 
and at the back. 

The carriage was very heavy, measuring nineteen 
feet total length, and fourteen feet from axle to axle 
Two horses only were allowed—etiquette forbade that 
the coach of the ‘‘Speaker” should have more—and 
they, poor creatures, must have had a weary time of it 
A span of elephantine weight and strength was de 
manded to accomplish the task required of them. 
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SUMMER HAT AND MANTLE 
See illustration on front page 


ARGE black hats that may accompany 

4 Various costumes are a specialty in which 
the Maison Virot excels. In this instance 
the wide-brimmed hat is of firm fine straw, 
with summer trimming of black tulle lightly 
embroidered, and bright emerald green rib- 
bon. A branch of pale yellow roses is added 
on the left side. 

The vogue of the cape is great, and it is of 
most varied designs. Worth’s most novel 
coufection gracefully combines with it a vest 
or jacket front, the mantle of cloth giving 
the slight warmth required for the shoulders, 
while the front of thinnest mousseline de soie 
preserves the light airy effect appropriate to 
the season. The cape illustrated is of pale 
heliotrope cloth, with velvet collar, shoulder 
pieces, and lapels of the same shade. Artis. 
tic guipure of cream white tint is laid upon 
the velvet and falls as epaulettes. The full 
gathered front is of light heliotrope mousse- 
line de soie, confined at the waist by a slen- 
der girdle of gold studded with cabochons. 
This full mousseline vest is quite short, the 
puff in which it terminates drooping but a 
few inches below the waist. But the cape 
proper is considerably longer, dropping well 
beyond the hips in ample folds, where—a cu- 
rious feature—the edge is turned up under 
neath and lifted to the waist, forming a vast 
bag or pocket ali around. The inner edges 
of the fronts are faced with velvet, and roll 
back in slender lapels, which are edged with 
passementerie. An inner frill of doubled 
mousseline in the velvet ruff gives stylish 
fulness about the neck. 
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Part KE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
EVIL HEART AND EVIL EYE 

. end of the wretched man Archer and 

the condition to which he was now re- 
duced were far worse than the misfortunes 
he had succeeded in bringing upon his vic- 
tims. No single circumstance, indeed, was 
wanting in the horror of his fate. He was 
suddenly hurled down trom the place where 
he stood among gentlemen of fortune, him- 
self regarded as an acknowledged son, if not 
the heir, of a noble lord, to a prison cell. 
One day he ruffled and flaunted in Hyde 
Park among the best, he dined sumptuous- 
ly, he was dressed in splendid raiment, he 
gambled and dined with half the House of 
Lords; the next day he was plunged into a 
common gaol. From St. James’s Street to 
Newgate is a great and terrible drop. Nor 
was this all; for in the crowd which gathered 
round the group before the constables came to 
take him in custody were some of the light- 
fingered gentry, who eased him of hand 
kerchief, his watch and seals, and his purse, 
and even, under the pretence of preventing 
his escape, stripped his fingers of the rings 
upon them, and took the gold buckles from 
his shoes. They left him nothing. Nay, as 
they hustled and dragged him from the gar- 
den, the crowd followed and threw dust and 
gravel at him; they tore his coat to rags; they 
would have torn him to pieces but for the 
constables who protected him. When he 
was brought at last to the prison, he pre- 
sented a sad and sorry spectacle indeed— 
his coat of flowered silk bedabbled with dirt 
and blood, his hat gone, and his head cov- 
ered with mud. 

Now when his man-servant heard, an hour 
or two later, what had happened, he behaved 
with uncommon prudence and forethought; 
for he immediately put together the whole 
of his master's effects, namely, a large sum 
of money in gold, a great quantity of val- 
uable clothes, his rings, jewels, swords, fen- 
cing-foils, pistols—everything that he pos- 
sessed; he called a hackney-coach, told the 
landlord that his master was called sudden- 
ly out of town and would return shortly, 
and drove away. Whither he went was 
never ascertained ; but then nobody inquired. 
At break of day the same excellent ser- 
vant repaired to the stables where his mas- 
ter kept his horses, rode off upon one and 
led the other, returned in half an hour and 
drove away his master’s curricle and pair. 
What the servant did with this splendid spoil 
I know not, for, as I said above, nobody ever 
inquired. 

So he lost his freedom and all the wealth 
that was left to him. He had nothing left 
even to conduct his defence withal. The im- 
pudent little attorney who pretended to de- 
fend us would do nothing for him without 
money. 

One more loss awaited him. He borrowed 
some paper and wrote to Lord Aldeburgh, 
despatching the letter by one of the prison 
messengers. The man returned with the 
doleful news that his lordship was dead. 
He had been found dead in his chair that 
very morning at eleven o'clock. Had he 
lived, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
the prisomer’s case would have been proper- 
ly handled and defended. 

* Begun in Hazprr’s Bazan No, 8, Vol. XXIV. 
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He had, therefore, nothing left; not a six- 
pence in his pocket; not a friend in the 
world; not even a change of clothes. 

Having nothing to give for garnish, he was 
treated with the utmost harshness, loaded 
with the heaviest irons, thrust into the com- 
mon felons’ side, where he raged at first like 
a wild beast, insomuch that his fellow-prison- 
ers, rough and rude though they were, fell 
back before him as he dragged his fetters 
up and down the yard, until weariness and 
hunger* compelled him to rest. Again, as 
he had no money, there was nothing for him 
to eat except the rations of bread doled out 
daily among the poorest prisoners. Nay, 
there was no prisoner in the place but had 
some friend, mistress, or wife who brought 
him every day something—however small 
and poor—to eke out his bread-and-water 
diet. But for him, who had made so brave 
and gallant a show, there was no one. As 
for his mother, who would have come to him 
had she known of his evil case, she was ly- 
ing ill of some fever, and like to die; there- 
fore they could not tell her—nor did the 
poor woman ever learn the dreadful end 
that had befallen her son, for when she re- 
covered, she was found to have lost some of 
her wits, and though she still contrived to 
work with her needle for the ladies, she 
chose to believe that her son was now a 
great lord, and she spoke of him as his lord- 
ship 

I love not to linger over the sufferings of 
this unhappy man, though he deserved them 
all and more. 

A fortnight later, the Grand Jury having, 
without the least hesitation, found a true bill 
against Richard Archer for wilful murder, 
he was brought out and placed at the bar of 
the Sessions House to stand his trial 

At the aspect of the prisoner the whole 
Court shuddered. He was gaunt and pale, 
because, since his imprisonment, he had lived 
upon nothing but bread and water. This 
fare, for one who came to it from the feast- 
ings of Belteshazzar, was little short of sheer 
starvation. He looked like a man more than 
starved. His clothes were the same as those 
in which he had been brought to the prison; 
they were dirty and ragged; his silken waist- 
coat was discolored, and still showed the 
horrid stains of blood; his silk stockings were 
in holes, and his coat hung upon him in rags. 
But these were nothing compared with his 
face, on which misery and despair were 
stamped. One who was present told me that 
he should never forget the face of tlle man— 
strange, wild, covered with a black beard, the 
forehead high and pale, the black eyes fierce 
and wrathful, the black hair lying loose upon 
his shoulders. ‘‘ So,” said my informant, 
‘‘might have stood some ancient British 
savage brought to hear his doom, but know- 
ing full well that he must die. Not afraid 
to die, but anxious to get the business de- 
spatched, glaring upon his captors like a wild 
beast.” 

He seemed to take little interest in the 
progress of his case, about which there could 
be no doubt whatever from the beginning. 
The bookseller and his daughter appeared to 
give evidence; they described the circum- 
stances of the quarrel and the fatal stab; the 
waiter from whom he had snatched the knife, 
the surgeon who had attended the dying man, 
one of the constables who had arrested him, 
in turn gave their evidence. The prisoner 
heard, or seemed not to hear—with a proud 
carelessness —looking from time to time 
fiercely round the court as if he sought some 
means of escape, and then relapsing into an 
indifference which was as wonderful as it was 
uncommon. Finally, however, when the 
Judge called upon him to say what he had to 
say in his own defence, he spoke up, and 
spoke well, though not persuasively. 

‘It is true,” he said, his words and the 
manner of delivery—which were those of a 
person well educated—strangely contrasting 
with his appearance—‘‘it is most unhap- 
pily true that I stabbed this man, and I sup- 
pose it is also true that the wound inflicted 
by my hand caused his death. Everything 
stated by the witnesses is true. I did not 
ask them any questions because I had no de- 
sire to waste the time of the Court in even 
suggesting that their evidence was not true. 
I wish, however, to recall to the jury a cer 
tain part of the evidence which will, I am 
convinced, cause them to acquit me of any 
desire to kill this man. I had been drink- 
ing; being, as they say, flushed with the 
fumes of wine, I kissed a girl who was in 
the gardens with her fr re that was the 
beginning of the accident. Her lover—I do 
not blame him therefor—resented this insult 
and knocked me down, a thing not difficult 
for a powerful man who is also sober, in 
dealing with one who is not so strong and is 
also in liquor. He did this in the rage and 
fury of the moment, incensed by the outrage 
upon his mistress—I do not blame him—I 
only speak the truth. He assailed me with- 
out distinguishing or perceiving who I was. 
Gentlemen of the jury, when I sprang to my 
feet I discovered—and at the same time he 
also discovered the fact—that I had before 
me a man who regarded me as his most bit- 
ter enemy, the most deadly enemy that he 
had in the world. Observe that I regarded 
him, for my part, with no such feeling. 
Why did he look upon me with so much 
hostility? You have heard the Counsel for 
the Crown give the reason. Because, on a 
certain occasion, two years ago, I was the 
fortunate instrument of saving his Majesty’s 
Government—nay—this whole country, and 
especially the city of London, and the prop- 





erty of you its citizens—from a great and 
imminent danger. Without my evidence— 
my patriotism—my sense of duty—the city 
would have been seized by a revolutionary 

mob, and such things would have happened 
here as have happened in France. Alone I 
saved you—I nipped the conspiracy in the 
bud—I gave information which caused the 
failure of one seditious rising, and prevented 
five others in different parts of the town 
from coming to a head. In the trial which 
followed, this man who died by my hand 
was one of the prisoners. In consequence 
of my evidence, he was convicted of high 
treason, and, with three other conspirators, 
condemned to death. The King’s clemency 
changed their sentence in his case into a 
short term of imprisonment. Gentlemen, 
that man had been my friend. Why did I 
denounce him? Tosave my country. What 
pay did I receive for my services? None. 
Are you satisfied that he had good reasons 
for hating me? 

‘This man, I say, was my enemy. Re- 
member, he was wholly devoid of piety, re- 
ligion, or principles. He had been expelled 
from Oxford University; he was an Atheist, 
a revolutionary, an upholder of the theory 
that all men are equal; he was also a desper- 
ate man. Since his disgrace his parents 
had turned him off, and would see no more 
of him. {[ believe he had entered the ser- 
vice of the worthy man whose evidence you 
have heard, and persuaded him to allow 
some form of engagement with his daughter, 
whose evidence you have also heard. Well, 
when this man recognized me, he began by 
pouring out a volley of blasphemous abuse; 
then he made as if he would again rush 
upon me. I was by this time partly sobered, 
yet not quite myself. With the instinct, 
common to us all, of self-preservation, I 
snatched the knife from the waiter’s tray. 
You have heard the man give his evidence. 
When we were separated, the knife had 
pierced his ribs; he was dying. Accident, 
accident, gentlemen of the jury; homicide 
by chance medley. Why should I wish to 
kill him? I Sed everything to live for; 
he had nothing. Desperate as he was, and 
out of himself with rage, he would have 
murdered me if I had not, by this accident, 
slain him. Unfortunate accident, I call it, 
since it has overwhelmed me with the odium 
of murder, plunged me into the society of 
the greatest villains in the world, and de- 
prived me of all my friends and all my 
means, so that I cannot appear before you 
now in decent attire. Better for me had 
this desperate villain choked the life out of 
me on the spot.” 

More he said~much more; but it was all 
said coldly, and convinced no one. 

The Judge, in summing up, pointed out 
that the whole of the evidence showed that 
the prisoner was the assailant when he had 
gained possession of the knife. He it was 
who began the fatal assault. The facts of 
the case, he said, were plain according to the 
law of the land. One man had been killed 
by another; that was certain. He then point- 
ed out the distinction between homicide and 
murder; and he concluded by charging the 
Jury that, by the law of the land and the evi- 
dence before them, this case was murder. , and 
not homicide. 

So the wise woman's prediction became 
true. All that this man had designed for 
others was recoiled upon himself: he had 
ruined George Bayssallance; he had robbed 
him of father, mistress, friends, and wealth; 
he had brought him to the condemned cell; 
but for his own change of fortunes he would 
have brought him to the gallows. 

All this happened to himself, all this and 
more; he lost his father, his mistress, and his 
friends; he lost his worldly goods; he was 
brought to the condemned cell. And here 
the resemblance ends, because he was brought 
to the gallows. 

They hanged him three days afterward 
outside Newgate. It is a custom that con 
demned murderers are kept in their cells be- 
tween the time of sentence and that of exe- 
cution, guarded by warders, for fear they 
shall commit suicide, and so rob the gallows; 
that they are fed on bread and water, and 
only taken out for the service in the chapel 
on Sunday morning, and the sermon address- 
ed to those who are about to die. 

Richard Archer remained hard and impen- 
itent to the end, showing not the least sign 
of terror or anxiety. He talked, however, 
freely to those who guarded him. 

‘*‘'fhe day before I killed the fellow,” he 
said, not once, but many times, in substance, 
‘‘T was rich and fortunate; I had a noble 
patron; I had. horses and curricles; I had a 
loving mistress; I had many friends; every- 
thing went at once—money, patron, love, and 
friends. All were taken from me at once. 
Job himself was not more evil-treated. All 
were taken at once. Why, there is no life 
worth having but the life of wealth and lux- 
ury. Since that is gone, let me go too. I 
care nothing. I have nothing to repent. 
Since all that has been done is due to the 
circumstances of my birth, which we call an 
accident, the blame miay fall upon those cir- 
cumstances, not upon me. I did not create 
or cause those circumstances. Had I been 
asked, I should have chosen rank and wealth. 
Since I cannot have these, I may as well die 
at once as live in misery. And if 1 must die, 
a rope is as good a way as the surgeon’s knife 
or the torture of a sick-chamber. After 
death, _ the surgeons are welcome to my 


And so he died. 
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At any hanging, whether at Tyburn— 
where hangings are no longer held—or out- 
side the prison, there is always congregated 
a great mob of people, who take pleasure in 
the spectacle; all the windows, and even the 
roofs, of the houses which command a view 
of the gallows are filled with spectators. 
The mob are attracted by the spectacle of 
death, pain, and suffering. They throng the 
pillory as eagerly as the gallows; and in 
countries where until lately they tortured 
criminals in public, the mob would gather 
round the miserable wretch, trampling each 
other down to get a nearest view of his ago- 
nies. Thus, on the morning of Richard 
Archer’s execution, the open place opposite 
Newgate and St. Sepulchre’s Church was 
crowded with a dense throng of people to see 
the brave show. Eight others were to suffer 
with him. A rare hanging! Some of them 
had stood there all night long, waiting pa- 
tiently, in order to get near the gallows, and 
to catch sight of the faces of the poor wretch- 
es; others had risen at early morning, and 
hurried to the spot in hope of being in time. 

They were crying the Last Dying Speech 
and Confession, and hawking the ballads 
with which murders are always celebrated; 
they were selling early purl, saloop, and beer 
from booths in Newgate Street. There was 
nothing but laughing, merriment, and horse- 
play. Of seriousness there was none. High 
up in a garret window, exactly opposite the 
gallows, and commanding a complete view 
of the whole ceremony, might have been 
secn the faces of two very old people. One 
of them- was an old man, his face soft and 
white; his long hair silky; his eyes dull; his 
hands soft and white, though the skin was 
wrinkled with age. He was dropping fast 
into senile decay. The other was an old wo- 
man, keen and eager; her eyes bright; her 
actions full of life. They leaned their heads 
out of the window, and looked down upon 
the crowd, and upon the gallows below. 

The great bell of St. Sepulchre’s began to 
toll the knell for the parting souls. The 
crowd heard it, and were hushed; but only 
for a moment. Then they began again to 
shoutand laugh. Boom! Boom! The bell is 
forthedying men. Yet they continue to bawl 
these ballads and their Last Dying Speech 
and Confession. Boom! Boom! Ne et they 
continue to fight,and push, and drink, and 
sing. Hush! The clock strikes eight. The 
crowd are hushed again, for the little door 
opens, and the procession appears. Boom! 
Boom! Those who are to die are brought 
out. Count them. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven. Boom! Boom! The seventh 
is the gentleman who stabbed the man in 
Vauxhall Gardens. They say he is the son 
of a great nobleman. They say the blood is 
still to be seen inthe Broad Walk. It is daily 
covered up with fresh gravel, but daily re- 
appears. Boom! Boom! He walks with cour- 
age, this fellow; he is game. It is a pleasure 
to see so resolute a man. The two who are 
sarried are women condemned for shoplift- 
ing; they are senseless with terror, and have 
fainted. Best for them if they wake not till 
they find themselves—where? 

Look!” cried the old woman in the gar- 
ret. ‘Look, Jack! There is one poor 
wretch laughing. I suppose he hath gone 
mad; often they go mad; and there is an- 
other staggering about like a drunken man; 
I suspect his fear hath made him drunk. 
And there is one who moves his lips con- 
tinually; the ordinary’s prayers are not 
enough for him; he must be a very great 
criminal indeed. There is another who 
weeps; his eyes run down with tears; he is 
very contrite. I wish they would respite 
him, poor creature! I love not to see a man 
cry just because he is going to be hanged. 
Look at the two women; they are like sacks. 
Can't the hussies have the decency to stand 
up at theirown hanging? And look at Rich- 
ard Archer. Ha!’ she drew a deep breath, 
‘I told his lordship you and me would jump 
at his son’s hanging. Why, it does one good 
only to see him. His father’s son, proud and 
hard. Look at him! a proper young man he 
is; look at him, Jack, and remember thirty 
years ago und more.” 

Richard Archer neither wept nor stagger- 
ed, nor fainted away, nor did he laugh. He 
walked firm, composed, and resolute. He 
looked calmly around upon the sea of up- 
turned faces below; he had even made some 
decent preparations for death, having dress- 
ed his long hair, and tied it behind in a white 
ribbon; by the kindness of his warders he 
had been shaved and his face washed ; he had 
put off his ragged coat, and stood in his old 
silk waistcoat; his cheeks were pale, but his 
eyes were full of courage. 

‘*That is where the good blood shows,” 
said the old woman. ‘Such an one would 
scorn to cry and moan even if you cut him 
in pieces with a blunt knife. I wonder if he 
sees us? I should like him to catch sight of 
me. He might remember what I told him 
when I read his fortune by the cards. They 
always come true.” She waved a handker- 
chief from the window. ‘I have caught his 
eye,” she cried. ‘‘He sees me.” Whether 
he did or not the old woman nodded her 
head and shook her fingers to admonish the 
dying man of her presence. 

The old man began to grumble and to 
growl in a deep bass voice things strange 
and incoherent, but his wife took little heed. 
Though every other word was an oath, these 
need not be set down here. They may be 
inferred by the reader if he pleases. 

** See,” he said, ‘‘ here comes the Captain.” 
He remembered his face. ‘‘ Now we shall 
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begin. Pipe all hands, bo’s’n. Hang him! 
Why didn’t I hit him harder? W hy didn’t 
T kill him? As well be hanged for killing 
as for mutiny, and so one more tyrant out 
of the world.” 

** Jack,” said his wife, ‘‘it ishisson. Your 
old Captain is dead; that is his son—as like 
his father as one pea is like another. Your 
old man died a fortnight ‘ago. Who killed 
him? I killed him, Jack, I killed him; but 
you've forgotten. You forget everything. I 
told him about his son. I told him that the 
man he thought to hang was living still, and 
resolved to see his lordship's own son hang- 
ed outside Newgate Gaol. Ho! Since you 
and me are one, Jack, you did kill him, after 
all. That should be a comfort to you.” 

‘A noble crowd of boats,” said the old 
man, his eyes wandering like his thoughts. 
‘All the wherries of Portsmouth Harbor, 
and all the girls of Gosport town and Point, 
come out to see a sailor hung at the yard- 
arm. A brave sight, isn’t it? A fine morn- 
ing, too—just such a morning as one would 
choose. Fresh breeze, and blue sky, and 
dancing water; and here we are, in the mid- 
dle of the flee tthe great fleet of the King's 8 
ships, and all the crowd to see. A good ex 
ample, lads. You must follow a good exam- 
ple. But do it better—kill the tyrant! Kill 
him! Don’t let him live to see you hanged. 
A fine morning indeed. Spithead, with a fleet 
riding at anchor, is a lovely spot. There’s 
Southsea Castle on the beach, and the Isle of 
Wight on the other side, and the Solent fill- 
ed with merchantmen waiting for.convoy. 
Look at his cruel white face and his black 
eyes. Why”—with a horrid imprecation— 
“why—why didn’t [kill him? I shall never 
forgive myself. Never—no, never. Who'd 
have thought,” he went on again, more cheer- 
fully, ‘‘so many would turn out to see me 
die—me? Why, [looked to die down below, 
among the wounded men, with a surgeon 
chopping at my legs! Look at his cruel 
black eyes, I say, and the sneer on his lips. 
Ah!--” 

He saw nothing but, as he thought, the 
cruel face of his Captain: he was no longer 
looking at the gibbet outside Newgate: “he 
was back again on board his last ship, “brought 
forth for execution: he was taking his last 
look at Spithead and the Solent: he was in 
the middle of the fleet, and the sea was 
crowded with boats come out to see him 
die. 

His wife made no reply. Her lips quiv- 
ered, and the tears-stood in her eyes at the 
sight of the poor wretches standing all in a 
row while the hangman proceeded with his 
task. But at sight of the last of the row—at 
Richard Archer—she hardened. She felt no 
pity for the son of the man by whose cruel- 
ty her husband was so nearly brought to 
death. 

‘**Ready,” said tlie sailor. ‘‘ Why, this is 
better than to be tied up for five hundred. 
Good-by, lads, all. Under the left ear, mate 
—so. Turn me off quick. Where's the Cap- 
tain? I don’t see the Captain.” 

At this moment the hangman drew the-cap 
over Archer's head. He was the last of the 
nine. There then fell upon the crowd an 
awful hush: you could hear the catching of 
the breath: you could see the shudder that 
ran through all: and the voice of the ordi- 
nary was heard plain and clear 

‘***Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery. He 
cometh up, and is cut down like a flower.’” 

Then the ropes tightened and the mob 
roared and howled; yet once more stillness 
fell upon them, and the ordinary’s voice was 
heard again: 

‘*** Blessed are thie dead which die in the 
Lord; even so, saith the Spirit; for they rest 
from their labors.’ ” 

Then the riot began again, and no more 
was heard. 

Thus died Richard Archer. Whether he 
truly had the fatal gift of the Evil Eye I 
know not, norean weever findout. Whether 
by his malignity, or by his passion for Sylvia, 
the disasters of which you have now heard 
a complete account fell upon us, or whether 
they were sent in the wisdom of Providence, 
I do not attempt to decide. Permitted by 
Providence they certainly must have been. 
Thus he died, a criminal, and by a shameful 
death, who might have lived long and done 
an honest life’s work in a respectable posi- 
tion, but for the unfortunate circumstances 
of his birth, and for his own evil temper and 
inordinate ambitions. He went to meet his 
Judge in such a frame of mind as causes one 
totremble. Perhaps the Lord is more merci- 
ful than men imagine. 

**Come, Jack,” said the old woman pre- 
sently. ‘‘Itis all over. The Captain’s son 
has gone to join his father. You’ve waited 
for your revenge for thirty years and more. 
But it’s come at last. It’s come at last, old 
man. Why, Jack, what’s the matter? what's 
the matter, I say?’ 

Then the old man sat bolt-upright; his 
yes closed; his face white with the pallor 
of death; his jaw dropped. He died in his 
dream of Spithead and the fleet, and the 
morning when he was to have been taken 
out and hanged at the yard-arm. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCLUSION. 


My history is almost finished. 
Most of those who took part in these scenes 
have passed away. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


As for me, I occupy my father’s place, and 
am now High Bailiff of St. Katherine's 
live, as he did, in the master’s house, and 
have the use of his garden and his orchard; 
daily we hear the service of morning prayer 
in the church. 

Since I took my trial for high treason—a 
thing now clean forgotten and gone out of 
mind, so that I believe there is not one person 
in the Precinct knows anything about it, or 
suspects that the High Bailiff of St. Kath- 
erine’s was once condemned to death for 
high treason—many great events have hap- 
pened. The war which began that year 
continued, as all the world knows, to rage 
almost without intermission for twenty years 
and more. Every monarchy in Europe, save 
alone Russia and the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was overthrown, 
and for the time subjugated, A man with- 
out family, without wealth, influence, or 
friends, succeeded in mounting the proudest 
Throne of the world, in placing his brothers 
—men of no ability—on other Thrones, and 
in deposing or humiliating Kings and Em- 
perors. What good did these things for 
Liberty? Nothing. The very name of Lib- 
erty was lost; it was eclipsed and forgotten 
by the name of Glory. Who can estimate 
the number of those slaughtered for the glory 
of thisone man? Who can enumerate—nay, 
the brain is unable to comprehend—all the 
ruined towns, all the children made orphans, 
all the women made widows, all the families 
reduced to starvation, during these years of 
continual war? Now that Peace has come 
back again, and we can sit down and count 
the cost, we perceive that the cause of Lib- 
érty, for the sake of which these wars began, 
seems lost forever. All the things for which 
the French people rose in insurrection, for 
which our own Corresponding Societies, our 
Constitutional Associations, and our Friends 
of the People were founded, have been for- 
gotten and lost. Yet must I still believe that 
they will revive; not, perhaps, in my life- 
time, but in the next generation. 

When a true word has been once spoken, 
it lives: you cannot kill it. You may stifle 
its voice, but you cannot kill it. We have 
declared for the true Representation of the 
People. Well, for the time that cry has been 
drowned and forgotten. But let us wait. 

I no longer (because Iam no longer young) 
think that the Kingdom of Heaven will be- 
gin when all men have acquired the equal 
rights to which they are born—a thing which 
I still believe, in spite of the sufferings and 
rude lessons which I have endured. The 
advancement of humanity, I also truly be- 
lieve, will become possible only when there 
are nomore slaves, no more privileged classes, 
no longer a hereditary nobility, when all the 
offices in the country, highest and lowest, 
are thrown open to those destined for them 
by Heaven in the possession of the noblest 
gifts. In short,my imprisonment, my exile, 
my sufferings, have not been able to extin- 
guish in my soul the Republican principle. 
All the old things continue—and those worse 
than ever. ‘The nobility, of whom I know 
nothing, never having so much as spoken to 
one of them, is reported to have become more 
insolent, more overbearing, than ever, be- 
cause the long war and the increased value 
of the land have made them far richer than 
ever they were before; the people seem, 
though this cannot really be so, more igno- 
rant and more brutish, if possible, than they 
were formerly; they lie for the most part in 
silence; they have no hope; they see no 
chance of making their voice to be heard. 
Only from the north of England, where the 
men who work in the factories think and rea- 
son, come murmurs—I believe they are grow- 
ing murmurs—in the old strain. The re- 
publicans of the United States, who might 
be an example to us, are utterly unknown 
to our people; we never go to them, and 
they never come to us. It is rumored that 
they continue in an unmeaning animosity 
toward us—nay, this is proved by their con- 
duct a few years since, when, in the midst 
of our struggle for life or death against the 
tyrant of the Continent and against the 
mightiest despotism that ever was arrayed in 
arms since the world began, they chose to 
declare a wanton and unjust war against us. 
Everything is dark and menacing; black 
clouds overhead; gloom and the silence of 
despair around. 

Let us have patience. The old spirit will 
revive; the century is young; some yet re- 
main of the old advocates for freedom. As 
I said above, the true word has been pro- 
nounced. I myself may yet live to see the 
first great step in the restoration to the peo- 
ple of their own Parliament. That once 
achieved, the rest may follow if only the 
people are true to themselves. 

In this humble corner, this quiet Precinct, 
I now sitand watch mankind, looking for the 
revival of the old generous thoughts. Around 
me during my fifty years of life there has 
grown up a new town, filled with the rud- 
est and roughest population, working-men, 
tradesmen, sailors, and those who live by 
sailors. I think of the prophecy uttered by 
the Prebendary when he foresaw in the future 
such a work for St. Katherine’s Hospital 
among the ignorant people of this great new 
town as had never been contemplated by its 
founders. The Church, he said, shall win 
back the hearts of these poor folk so long 
neglected; St. Katherine’s is the Westminster 
Abbey of the East; she is rich, and she grows 
richer daily; she belongs, with her wealth and 
her noble Church, to our people, and to none 


but them; she shall become their proud pos- 
session; she shall lead them Heavenward. 


Let us return to Paramatta, 

Our letters gone, we sat down, thinking we 
should have a year and a half, at least, to wait 
before we could receive a reply. 

Well, I was no longer a Royal Marine. I 
had no more drill or sentry-go. I went about 
no longer in that terror of sergeant or lieu- 
tenant which constantly fills the soul of the 
private soldier. For, mark you, though the 
man be so far gone in brutality as not to feel 
disgraced by flogging, his shoulders are as 
sensitive to the pain of the lash as those of 
any fine gentleman. It is a shame to the 
nation, which is in this respect no better than 
the Muscovite, that an officer should have the 
power to order any man to be flogged as long 
as he chooses. Let mutineers be shot, not 
torn to pieces; since men must be flogged, 
let the power of the officers be restricted. 

Being, therefore, now free to live as I 
pleased, I lived with George, and became 
with him a farmer, in a climate which re- 
wards the toil of the ploughman by rich and 
noble crops, where the winter has neither 
frost nor snow, and the summer is only too 
hot for a week or two, when the wind blows 
from the interior. But one should be born 
in the place in order to be contented to dwell 
therein. For myself, I listened daily for 
some voice across the ocean—the great silent, 
empty ocean—where there are no ships save 
here and there one sailing slowly across its 
desolate face, with its cargo of convicts com- 
ing to mock, with their misery and their vice, 
the blue Australian skies and the sweet Aus- 
tralian calm. George, if he felt this longing, 
kept it within his own breast. In the even- 
ings, when work was done, we sat for the 
most part in silence. Why should we chatter 
when each knew what was in the other’s soul? 

Paramatta is about fifteen miles from Syd- 
ney. We were too far to hear the salute on 
the arrival or the departure of a ship; but 
when one came, the news it brought, or the 
letters, reached us commonly in two or three 
days, because you may imagine that his 
Majesty’ s mails between Sydney and Para- 
matta are not carried to and fro with the 
regularity of the London post. Yet the fact 
of a ship’s arrival reaches the people of the 
smaller settlements on the same day. The 
birds of the air carry the news; the breezes 
spread it abroad; there is no semaphore, and 
there is no mail- coach; yet the tidings spread 
like lightning throughout the colony. 

It was growing toward sunset on a lovely 
day in October, which is the month of spring 
in Australia. Work was done, and I was 
preparing a supper of pork fried in slices, 
with cabbage and potatoes and onions—what 
the housewife calls bubble-and-squeak —a 
toothsome dish. George was cleaning up the 
room. 

‘* Shall we bave a letter to-morow?” I said, 
handling the frying-pan. 

‘*No time for an answer yet. We must 
wait another year, lad,” he replied. ‘‘ There, 
things are ship shape now. The house is 
not so bad. If she comes I shall build an- 
other room, so that we may have two; the 
gardens look well now. If she comes, I 
say.” He sat down on a box which did ser- 
vice fora chair. ‘‘Ifshe comes,” he repeated. 
‘If she comes. I say the same words all d: ly 
long. Why should she come? It is too 
much to expect. We must not look for it. 
Yet she wrote that she wished to come. 
Well—it is as I said long ago, when the poor 
child was bewitched—I have had my share 
of love. Sylvia is too good for me.” 

“Tf I know my sister,” I replied, she will 
come. If the ship is not wrecked by storm 
or cast away upon some rock, she will come. 
Cheer up, George. Here is your supper.” 

With that I tossed the bubble-and-squeak 
into the dish and served it up, hot and hot. 
We had biscuit from the stores, but some- 
times we made our own bread, just as we 
brewed our own beer—and very good beer 
too—cut out and sewed our own clothes, 
built our own house, made our own furni- 
ture, and, in fact, did everything for our- 
selves. 

George sighed, but cheerfully. He was 
grown grave in those days—it must be con- 
fessed that his trials were many—but he was 
not melancholy, and he preserved an excel- 
lent appetite for supper. 

The sun was getting low; it was already 
half past six, or thereabouts. Now as we sat 
I was facing the door, and George was sitting 
with his back to it. The only window of the 
sabin was one on the right hand of the door, 
provided with a shutter to keep out the night 
air, but of course there was no glass, not even 
of the old-fashioned kind, to say nothing of 
the modern sash. 

We had finished supper; we had drunk 
our mugs of beer; there was nothing left but 
to sit outside for an hour or two while George 
smoked a pipe of tobacco—a sailor very easily 
falls into this habit—and so to bed. 

Then I suddenly sawa ghost. I heard no 
footstep; IL saw a face—the face of Sylvia 
looking in at the window. I started—I 
should have jumped up and run out, but she 
lifted her finger. I understood. It was no 
ghost, then. It was Sylvia herself come out 
to us. 

She came in at the open door. George 
heard nothing. She stepped within; she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. He turned 
quickly, and caught her in his arms. 

“SYLVIA!” 





THE END 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Omntsus.—Make your cycling skirt three yards wide, 
and just long enough to reach the ankles. A good 
plan is to make it without a foundation skirt, attach- 
ing it to a girdle fitted easily around the waist, and 
having suspenders crt in with the front and back of 
the girdle. A cool shirt waist and a jacket to match 
the skirt complete the dress. 

Hoostrr.—Make your India silk like the crépe de 
Chine or the foulard gown illustrated on page 505 of 
Bazar No, 26, and trim with white lace. To trim a 
black Henrietta cloth with green, make a coat. and 
bell skirt, using grayish-green velvet for a yoke and 
girdle of a vest, with revere to match on the jacket 
front of the coat. Have also a collar and enffs of vel- 
vet, and put a velvet fold at the foot of the skirt com- 
ing from underneath. 

Oup Sunsortnen.—Strings of black lace or of light- 
colored tulle rival those of black velvet ribbon for bon- 
nets of lace and flowers. Make your plaid gingham 
with bias skirt and belted waist with yoke of embroid- 
ery and full sleeves. From your description your 
dress is evidently suitable for a small evening party 

J. B. F.—Make full draped sleeves of blac! ke hiffon 
muslin. to your blue silk dress, and trim the fronts 
with a jabot or vest of chiffon. Use light beige wool 
or else dark green silk with your brown serge. 

Enquieer.—Get change able rose and green taffeta 
silk, and make with a bell skirt trimmed at the foot 
with a pinked ruche. Then have a round gathered 
waist of silk, with black vermicelli lace forming a 
jucket front and coat skirt. The ful! sleeves of silk 
should be gathered on close lower sleeves of the lace. 
Make the heliotrope Henrietta cloth like either of the 
gowns with conts illustrated on page 566 of Bazar No 
26, using soft surah of a lighter shade for a vest, and 
trimming with narrow jet passementerie. 

Donotuy.—You are quite right in protesting against 
the “‘ best black si With. your good complexion 
and brown hair you should wear yvray-blue or ro<y 
heliotrope or French gray bengaline (it costs $1 50 or 
$1 75 a yard), trimmed with a littie Ince and jet. A 












coat bodice, with chiffon vest and bell skirt, will be 
becoming to you. 

Graor.—The lace dress is snitable for you. Make it 
by design on page 496 of Bazar No. 26. Sponge it with 
tepid water in which a small bit 6f gum-arabic has 
been dissolved. Make a nainsook dress with a cout 


bodice striped lengthwise with Valenciennes insertion, 
and have a ruffle of lace for collar, jnbot, and coat frill. 
Stripe the front of the skirt also, and have a lace flounce 
at the foot. Have a white ribbon belt and shoulder- 
knots. Ata reception you arrive soon after the hour 
named on the card, and remain fifteen minutes, or an 
hour, or as long as entertained. Wear a bonnet at day 
receptions, but not at full-dress evening affairs. 

Seventy-rour.—To cool your face and prevent an 
oily appearance, put a few drops of aromatic ammonia 
in your morning bath. When the face becomes over- 
heated and “shiny” during the day, wet a corner of a 
towel with alcohol and mop it softly, letting it dry by 
evaporation, or with little rubbing. 


TUUBNELDA From six to a dozen each of the neces- 
sury under-garments ure provided for a troussean, 
Cambric without dressing is a favorite material for 
night dresses, drawers, corset covers, and skirts. 


French percale is also much used. Ribbed wool or 
silk vests and drawers are needed in the winter in this 
climate, especially by those who have grown up in the 
South. Embroidery done on the garment, fine tucks, 
and-a little lace are the trimmings for cambric var- 
ments. An article on under-clothing will be published 
in an early number of the Bazar. 

C. J. M.—Use dull lustreless repped silk, China crape, 
narrow gros grain ribbon, and dull silk cord gimp for 
trimming mourning dresses. English crape bonnets 
and chip or straw hats, with gros grain ribbon trim- 
ming, are suitable for a “* widow and daughter.” Make 
outside garments of Henrietta cloth for the widow and 
of Cheviot for the daughter. Use crape folds in the 
neck of dresses, and also ruffles of chiffon. The white 
wrappers are suitable. The veil ia a matter of c 
Grenadine veils are used by young people; they are 
sewing-silk grenadine with hem-stitched border. T i e 
best dresses are of nuns’ veiling, Henrietta cloth, and 
grenadine, 

A Reaper or tur Bazar.—You should apply to a 
professional masseuse for the details you require. A 
skirt-maker would probably be paid $2 a day. 

Yoururvt Sunsonimer.—No, the parlor or drawing- 
room is not the place for a silver or any other water 
set; if you must have the set en évidence, put it in 
your hall. Much latitnde is allowed in the sending of 
announcement curds; they incur no further obligation, 
Yes, sashes will be worn this summer, and probably 
every other summer while women have waists about 
which to-tie them. 

Mus. L.—Avoid stained glass, unless for hall or li- 
brary. If you want to vary your glass, have the upper 
part of the window patterned in opalescent gluss. 
Hang your curtains as for a plain window. 

Inctnug.—Write your response to the invitation. 
Finger-bowls without a “reason for being” are an 
affectation. Use them at breakfast after fruit, cer- 
tainly. Leave your cards at a tea, in any case 

Reaver.—It depends npon circumstances; you can 
at least thank the person for the compliment paid you, 
and usually you can say that the pleasure is mutual. 

Mrs. G. C. K.—The first of your invitations is prob- 
ably for a reception. Send a written answer express- 
ing your pl easure in meeting * Miss Smith,” etc. b or 
the second, which is prot vably of a very informal char- 
acter, you need send no acceptance 3 but it you do not 
attend, send your cards. No regre t is necessary for » 
tea. Cards should be sent or left on the day of the 
affair. 

Gaprtriie.—Your “scheme of decoration” is charm 
ing. We do not see how it could be improved upon, 
unless possibly by substituting bunches of palm leaves 
for the birds us supports for the garlands, Would it 
not be we ell to dispense with cut flowers entirely, using 
only pal ms and potted piants ? 

E. C. W.—Announcement cards are supposably sent 
to your entire list when you do not issue invitations 
to the wedding. 

Sguina.—No response is necessary to an announce- 
ment card unless it is accompanied by an “ at home” 
card, 

Preeriexep Person. —Issne your invitations abont a 
week hefore your brother's arrival, to meet him with 
his wife on the night after their arrival. A rece ption 
of that sort is the best possible way to present your 
new sister-in-law to your society. 

8. E. T.—Greet your friends first, and then present 
them to your sister-in-law. 

Hereviess.—You may send cards withont comment 
to teas, receptions, at homes, etc., in fact, anywhere 
that the “ pleasure of your company ” is not requested. 
In the latter case write your regrets. Do not leave a 
card with turned corner, but a single card for each of 
the ladies, Enclose cards for your friend giving the 
reception, also a card for her guest the bride. 

New Jexsey.—Yon can get at any leather-goods 
shop emall cases containing toilet articles. A post 
age-stamp case, a match-box, or a ccin purse would 
either of them be a good gift. 

. OLD St nscniser.—Make your hall as comfortable- 
looking 8 possible. Have a deep window-seat and 
one or two divans, with as many sefa pillows as can 
be used. Keep the coloring rather serious in tone to 























contrast with your sitting-room, which make as light 
as may be, using ivory and dull yellow for dr ipery a ~ 
decoration. Have a portiére in the arch, with ope 


wood-work above it 

Raours..—Yes: the butter is to be served on the 
* bread-and-butter plates.” Dispense with these plates 
entirely when entertaining. Butter is seldom served 
at a formal dinner. Bouillon is taken cither with a 
spoon or from the cup as you take tea. It is better to 
serve salads with a wooden salad spoon and fork. 

Cornresronpent.—A polite note of thanks on the re- 
turn of the garment would have been sufficient; fail- 
ing that, you should certainly have paid a call and | ex- 
pressed your thanks. There is no reason why a girl 
may not call upon her physician for professional ser- 
vice. Leave your cards only for the ladies of the fam- 
ily. You are not supposed to call upon the men, 
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b beim journey there is delightful, involving no sacrifice of 

time, nor weary roundabout ways, and Jong, hot, dusty 
drives by stage, never set down in the prospectus. Instead, 
one has only, if one starts from uptown, to take the ferry 
from West Twenty-third Street. There is then that fifteen 
minutes’ sail down the Hudson to the New Jersey shore, al 
ways a pleasant prelude to a ride by rail, giving one as it 
does deep full breaths of fresh air blowing up from the 
rrows, and glimpses of a river life that is always enticing 
Then, once in the train and well out of the tunnel, there 
come in at the windows the sweet breath of the fields, 
thickly strewn with purple fleur-de-lis, and the sound of a 
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stream that runs with joyous sparkle along the track for 
miles. 

At every station come new delights. Troops of country 
girls get in and out, laden down with sweet-smelling flowers 
or baskets of summer fruits that fill the car with perfume. 
Daintily dressed women from their different country places 
step on and off, so that one—more than all if one travels on 
a holiday—feels a certain gala spirit not to be resisted in the 
air, Rest under its spell has already begun for the weariest 
of working souls even before the voice of the conductor is 
heard announcing ‘ Pascack,” and one knows that the prom- 
ised land has been reached. 

It has taken less than two hours to come, even when one 
has had to travel from up among the Seventies, and it has 
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cost but a dollar, including the ticket home again. And the 
consciousness of this helps to give the sense of rest: neither 
time nor money has been Jost; no penalty to pay for pleasure. 

The drive from the station to the house is in the most com- 
fortable of country wagons, and behind a horse with an air 
of deep sagacity and sympathy. One grows convinced in a 
moment that he understands it all, and more convinced still 
when one has driven with him through woods and over hills, 
has stopped at cool green way-sides and by open places 
where the view comes through. For this horse belongs to 
the cottage itself, and any one may drive him when she 
chooses and he is busy on no other errand. When he brings 
the new arrival from the station, it is over a lovely country 
road, with not much shade, but pretty views of a green and 
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rolling land all about, of streams now and then, and of vine- 
covered cottages here and there deep buried under trees. 
For a moment one forgets all about the country in the 
house itself, so charming is it, so full of a satisfying sur 
prise. Nota bit the idea of its being open to any one—any 
gentlewoman, tired out or not with work, but who has had to 
make her own living, as people will put it; not a bit an idea 
of all this, but suggesting only that of its being the home of 
some individual gentlewoman, who is so glad to receive you, 
and who with true hospitable spirit opens all her doors to 
you. One feels this as one glances into the hall, with its 
divans and lounges, its tables with great generous bowls of 
wild flowers, with its books, magazines,and papers that Ie 
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about as they do and as they should where women live who 
love. such things, and who make them part of their every 
day life. 

And one feels this even more upstairs in the different 
dainty bedrooms. Everywhere is the touch of the gentle 
woman—the touch of one gentlewoman for another. And 
no two rooms are alike. There is not asuggestion anywhere 
of things being ordered by the half a dozen sefs. Each room 
expresses a different individuality. One does not know 
why, though one likes the idea, and it is only when it is ex 
plained that each has been furnished by a different person, 
who has done with it she would do with a room in her 
own house, that one quite understands, 


CLERK.—From tar Picture py T. pE Keyser, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LonDon.—[SEE 


From all the windows, however, there is the same lo 
country to look out upon. From one there are the thick 
deep woods that run along the back of the house down a 
steep hill to a stream below, with open patches where an 
artist, with sketch-book and umbrella, might revel for days 
in delight: from another window there are the fields all 
aglow in the sunlight; and in every window there is the 
breeze, the joyous, glad, unrestrained breeze of the summer 

There are twenty-two acres of woods and lawns about the 
house belonging to it. Then there is that horse, and there is 
the carriage-house, somewhat too large as yet for the one con 
veyance, but filled with ironing-tables and baskets of freshly 
washed, sweet-smelling linen. All about is green shade or sun- 
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shine. Everywhere is good cheer, comfort, 
und independence. And everywhere there 
is a sense of repose. No one is bothered 
about anything. A good matron manages 
the house. ‘The servants are the best, and 
every visitor has one privilege not to be ig- 
nored-—she can have her breakfast when she 
chooses to in bed. No philosophy can rea- 
son away the delights of this to a woman, to 
one, above all, tired out with everlasting liv- 
ing to the sound of punctual gongs and bells. 

For admission to the Summer Rest one 
must be, as before suggested, a gentlewoman 
supporting herself. lu no sense whatever 
is the idea of a charity connected with it, 
nor, what is quite as appalling, hospitality 
measured or weighed. Each visitor pays 
three dollars and a half a week, her stay 
Leing limited to twenty-one days. If no ap- 
plicant for her room stands ready, her visit 
muy be prolonged. 

it was with a self-supporting gentlewoman 
that the idea of this Summer Rest originated. 
A litde sum of money, being ‘left over” 
from something else, suggested a possibility. 
Yet the sum was so small that any serious 
undertaking seemed absurd. Sympathy and 
determination, however, are factors not easily 
overcome, and when they are combined with 
tact and sincerity a laudable object is gen 
erally obtained. 

Among the very many active members, to 
any of whom letters of application may be 
addressed, are Miss Davidge, 14 Fifth Ave- 
nue; Miss Louise Griswold, 9 West Ninth 
Street; Mrs. Speyers, 415 West Twenty-third 
Street; and Mrs. William 8. Livingston, Jun., 
85 East Fifty-fifth Street. 

So sweet a spot is not often found as that 
to which a letter from any one of these 
women will admit the visitor. In these hot 
and glaring days in town, when even one’s 
acquaintances have fled, the memory of the 
green fields of Pascack come back like a 
refreshing dream. 

Liu HamriiTon FRENCH. 


OUR MODERN AMAZON. 


*M trying on my armor, dear, 
With which my battles are won. 
1 shall count some brilliant conquests before 
The summer sun has gone. 


Here’s a white dress and a lily-trimmed hat, 
And a parasol like foam; 

They'll make my eyes look darker yet, 
As I fetch my prisoners home. 


You would not think this simple silk, 
As light as a sea-gull’s wing, 

Gould bring down many a knightly heart 
In the lists of “summering”! 
And here’s a fan—it is not smoke, 

But lace and ostrich feather ; 
It will be watched by eyes that ask 
My fancy’s wind and weather, 


And here’s a yachting suit that says, 
Upon life’s merry wave 

I, like an admiral, shall win 
Eugagements brisk and brave! 


And at this shoe, all tipped with gold, 
A trembling slave shall stoop— 

A vassal whom a rival queen 
Lost in some waltzing group. 


In short, when autumn once more hangs 
The land with gorgeous hue, 
I shall come riding back to town 
Iu triumpu, Wouldn't you? 
Rose Hawrsorne Laruropr. 


SCHOOL-MA’AMS ABROAD, 
BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


T is the inalienable right of every woman 

to choose her own way of going abroad. 
\f she wish to have no responsibility or care, 
if she be not too fastidious about the kind of 
persgns with whom she is for the time identi- 
tied, if she be amiable or apathetic enough to 
submit her will wholly to that of a conduct- 
or, and, above all, if she is willing to pay a 
good round price for these privileges, let her 
by all means join a Cook’s party. They are 
very satisfactory to many persons. But if, 
on the other hand, she has her own ideas 
about the trip which she must have carried 
out or be unhappy, if she is willing to put up 
with some inconveniences and annoyances 
for the sake of the experience—if, in short, 
she wants to get the most out of it for the 
amount expended—let ber go with her own 
select party. ‘This was our theory before 
going abroad; it is our settled conviction 
since. We met many parties of many kinds 
—parties conducted by ladies, by gentlemen, 
by couriers—and we never failed to congratu- 
late ourselves that we were ‘‘ personally con- 
ducted,” 

The very vexations and difficulties en- 
countered are a ineans of education in them- 
selves, and the source of great umusement in 
the retrospect. For instance,one learns much 
about the customs of the country iu handling 
the money, buying tickets, paying hotel bills, 
giving tips, finding one’s way about a city, 
etc., Which would be missed entirely if one 
did none of these things. 

Not that I wish to be understood as saying 
that the handling of European currency is 
an unmixed joy. When | tell you that we 
had to form an acquaintance with English 
pennies, ha’pennies, tuppences, thrippeuces, 
sixpences, shiilings, florins, crowns, half- 
crowns, sovereigns, half-sovereigns, Dutch 
guldens and cents, German marks and pfen- 
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nigs, French centimes, sous, francs, and na- 
poleons, and that that acquaintance must be 
sufficient to keep us from being cheated in 
tive different languages, you will know that 
we did not spend all our time visiting art 
galleries; a good deal of it was spent in 
counting money. 

Before leaving home we were advised by 
all means to have a common purse. After 
trying individual payments for just one day, 
we saw the wisdom of the advice and took 
it, and I, alas! on account of my age and 
matronly title, was chosen, like Judas, to 
carry the bag. I thus got a little more than 
my share of experience. . 

The English money was by far the worst. 
The Dutch, German, and French money, be- 
ing a decimal currency, was very simple af- 
ter we had once fixed in our minds the value 
of the guiden, the mark, and the franc; for 
the Dutch cent, the German pfennig, and the 
French centime were respectively one-hun- 
dredth part as much. But the English 
money would never divide by ten, and that 
was what was continually undoing us. 

Now I wish to say, lest some aspersions be 
cast upon my reputation as a teacher, that I 
know the table of English money. I can 
say fluently in school 

4 farthings=1 penny, 

12 pence =1 shilling, 

20 shiliings =1 pound. 
I have even gone as far as what we used to 
call, when we were children, the also table; 

2 shillings=1 florin, 

5 shillings=1 crown. 
But I found that knowing the table of Eng- 
lish money and knowing “Anglish money 
were two very different things. It is one 
thing to sit in a school room, mistress of the 
situation, and trip children up in their shil- 
lings and pence, and quite another thing to 
stand in a crowded depot, before an official 
who is master of the situation, and count your 
own shillings and pence, My introduction to 
it was in this wise: We had supplied ourselves 
before starting with some English gold and a 
little silver. We were very kindly tutored 
on the voyage by an English friend in mak- 
ing change, and also in asking for tickets in 
the true English way (which is to say, ‘* Please 
give me four third singles,” or ‘* four second 
singles,” as the case may be), and we consid- 
ered that we wereexceptionally well launched. 

The first tickets bought from the common 
purse was at Chester. Going up to the 
** booking office,” as the ticket office is called, 
I asked the price of a ticket to Windermere. 

**Seven and eleven pence ha’penny,” said 
the man. 

I gasped. “Please give me four singles,” 
I said, with one despairing clutch at my Eng- 
lish tutoring, mentally groping, meanwhile, 
for the chalk and blackboard, and failing of 
that, trying to make the calculation in my 
head. 

‘* Thirty-one and ten,” said the man, brisk- 
ly, handing them to me. 

Now that morning we had made a deposit 
in the purse of four gold ten-shilling pieces. 
They were bright, and we were unaccustom- 
ed to them, and somehow they seemed very 
valuable to me. I handed one of them to 
the man. He looked at me in astonishment 
and some indignation. 

‘**That’s not enough,” he said. 

Greatly confused, 1 handed out another. 

‘** That’s still not enough,” he said. 

In desperation I poured out my store be- 
fore him, and motioned to the girls to give 
me more. My forty shillings sufficed, how- 
ever, and he gave me the change, but, re- 
membering that I had to give an account of 
that money and those tickets, so that each 
one could go into an account- book, I said, 
‘Lam afraid I am very stupid; but will 
you be kind enough to tell me again the 
price of one ticket?” 

** One ticket,” he said, politely and slowly, 
‘‘is seven shillings eleven and a half pence; 
four tickets would be thirty-one shillings and 
ten pénce; that from forty shillings would 
leave eight shillings and two pence, which I 
have just given you.” 

And when I apologized for my slowness, 
on the ground of not being familiar with 
English money, he said, ‘‘ Certainly; I sup- 
pose I should have the same difficulty in 
your country.” 

I will say just here that we met with the 
same courteous treatment from every official 
of the English railroads that we had any 
dealiugs with, They were all kind and help- 
ful, and exceedingly polite. Another littie 
incident illustrates this. 

We had been advised by our English friend 
to try third-class cars before buying all sec- 
ond-class tickets, as we had expected to do. 
Accordingly, we bought third-class tickets 
from Chester to Windermere, and found 
them very satisfactory, until a change of cars 
took us into a crowded train, and we were 
not able to get seats together. Then we went 
into a second-class car, and paid the differ- 
ence in the price of the tickets to the guard. 
There was only one other occupant of the 
car, a very nice-looking English gentleman. 
He heard the conversation about the money, 
and said, when the guard was gone: “ He has 
overcharged you. You have paid too much 
by five shillings seven pence,” taking out a 
railroad schedule and substantiating his state- 
ment. 

We were a little chagrined, but laughed it 
off, saying that we had come partly for expe- 
rience, and we were getting it. 

** But,” he said, ‘* you needn’t lose money 
while you are doing it. Now if you will go 
to the station-master at Windermere and ex- 





plain the matter to him, I think he will be 
glad to rectify it.” 

I acted upon his suggestion, stated the 
case, showed the receipt which had been 
given me, and told the station-master that I 
thought the guard had simply made a mis- 
take, without any intention of taking advan- 
tage of us. 

He looked at the schedule and said: ‘‘ You 
areright. He has overcharged you five shil- 
lings and seven pence, and I am very much 
obliged to you for reporting it. Please give 
me your London address, and I will send you 
the money.” 

And when we reached London, a week af- 
terward, the money was there. 

Now we boast a little of our railroad sys- 
tem in America. Have any of you ever had 
more satisfactory treatment than this in your 
native land? 

There is some room for the boast in regard 
to the cars. The European cars are very far 
behind ours in point of convenience, Ima- 
give a train with no toilet or closet arrange- 
ments, no water, no dining-cars, no sleepers, 
and no checking system, and you have the 
conveniences of the English railway The 
cars themselves are very different from ours, 
being much smaller and lower, and divided 
into four or five compartments. These are, 
as much as anything, like five omuibuses set 
side by side, and opening at each end upon a 
step which goes the length of the car and is 
just even with the station platform, thus ef- 
fectually preventing accidents. ‘The door 
has a window, which drops by means of a 
leather strap, much like those in our hacks, 
and a window on each side of this gives a 
good outlook, The seats are facing each 
other, and so, of course, one-half the passen- 
gers ride backward. The cars are very com- 
tortable, being cushioned so high as to form 
a perfect head-rest, though one does think 
longingly sometimes of the fresh linen of our 
reclining-chair cars. 

The first, second, and third class compart- 
ments are generally ranged side by side in 
the same car, and differ only in their finish 
and furnishing and the number they seat, 
The third-class compartment is finished in 
painted wood, is uncarpeted, upholstered in 
coarse reps, and 1s desigued to accommodate 
ten persons. The second-class is finished in 
natural wood, is upholstered in plush or a 
better reps, is carpeted, and accommodates 
eight persons. The first-class has a better 
finish, is upholstered in leather, and is di- 
vided by arms into six seats. 

One noticeable thing about the European 
railroads is the great army of porters at every 
stution. They run along by the train before 
it stops, and are ready as it slows up to open 
the door, take your baggage, convey you to 
the waiting train, or put you into a cab, as 
you may wish, and for all this you pays 
tuppence. Our invaluable English friend 
had informed us that tuppence or thrippence 
was enough—all the English were in the 
habit of paying—though many Americans 
paid much more, and then complained of the 
reat tax. 

Our first experience was in going from 
Chester to Windermere When our cab 
stopped at the station, a tall, fine-looking 
official, dressed in a blue uniform, stepped 
up, and touching his cap, took our valises, 
We hardly knew whether it was the station- 
master or the chief of police, but he was 
evidently a man having authority, and we 
meekly surrendered the bags. He inquired 
where we were going and by what class, 
pointed out the ‘‘ booking oftice,” then led 
us to our train and found us a nice car. [| 
had meantime been nervously fingering the 
thrippence that I had been told to give. I 
looked at both. The man was very large and 
the thrippence very small. Could I give that 
magnificent-looking creature so smail a coin? 
No, Like a coward, 1 gave the money to 
some one else to hand to him, and busied 
myself about the baggage, keeping one eye 
upon him, however, to see how he took it, 
He took it well. He smiled as if it was more 
than he had expected, touched his hat, and 
bowed himself off. 

And then—oh, the meanness of human 
nature!—we wondered if tuppence wouldn’t 
have done. 

The tipping system is an abominable sys- 
tem, and is the bane of the American travel- 
ler’s life; you never know when you have 
paid enough, and are always feeling uncom- 
fortable lest you have been either mean or 
extravagant; but this particular service of 
the porter is a legitimate service well ren- 
dered, and is in no sense a gratuity. On the 
Continent particularly, in a babel of foreign 
tongues, it is an unspeakable relief to sur- 
render yourself into the hands of a porter, 
feeling perfectly sure that you and your. bag- 
gage will be taken to the right train and put 
into the right car. When 1] tell you that in 
three months’ journeyings we never once got 
on the wrong train, you will know that our 
confidence was not misplaced. 

We have been asked many times if we had 
any trouble on account of the language. We 
really had very little. We took the precau- 
tion before leaving London to get Gaze’s Con- 
tinental tickets, taking them in preference to 
Cook’s, because they were more highly re- 
commended. We found them perfectly 
satisfactory. They were arranged in books, 
each leaf of which was a coupon printed in 
English on one side, and in Dutch, German, 
or French, as the case may be, on the other. 
When the conductor or guard came in, we 
hauded him our book, and he tore off a leaf 
or punched it, as he chose. ‘They were never 
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questioned, and as we paid for them at the 
London office, we avoided the handling of 
much Continental money. We pursued the 
same plan in regard to hotels. We pur- 
chased Gaze’s hotel coupons, consisting of 
breakfast, dinner, and bedroom tickets, 
which could be used singly or in sets. 
These were accepted at any hotel on the 
list which he furnished us. A comparison 
of this list with that of Baedecker showed 
that our Gaze hotels were generally among 
those that Baedecker starred, and often the 
first on the list. So we felt satisfied that we 
were going to good hotels, and it saved us a 
world of trouble in settling bills. 

We found at all hotels at least one man 
(and often more) who spoke English, and as 
our coupons called for a table @héte dinner, 
which is, being interpreted, a dinner at which 
you ‘‘ eat what is set before you, and ask no 
questions for conscience’ sake.” We got 
along finely. 

This English-speaking man is generally 
the porter—not our American baggage- 
swinging porter, however, but altogether a 
different personage. This man is the p-o-r- 
t-i-e-r—the Great Tycoon Senior Alcade— 
the man who knows everything, and to 
whom you go for everything, from a_post- 
age-stamp up. I have never found the limit 
of his knowledge or his responsibility. He 
tells you of the objects of interest and how 
to get there, posts your letters, changes your 
money, tells you about your train, and secs 
that you are there in time. In short, he is 
perfectly invaluable to the American tourist. 
Such a man met us as we drove up to the 
H6tel des Indes in the Hague, in great trepi- 
dation lest we should not be able to make 
ourselves understood. He threw open the 
door of the ’bus, smiled upon us, and said, 
blandly but doubtfully, ‘‘Do you speak 
English?” 

‘* Well, a little,” said the junior member of 
the party, and then we all laughed together 
at the absurdity of the situation. 

The porter’s English is not always perfect, 
but as you hear it among the nasals and gut- 
turals of an unknown tongue, it seems to you 
the finest, the most musical, you ever heard. 

Of course we did not fare quite so well out- 
side of the hotels as inside in our efforts to be 
understood, but we had very little trouble 
anywhere. Many of the stores bad English- 
speaking clerks, and where they had not, they 
were quick to understand ; a little German 
goes a long way in bone ype’ f Then the sign 
language is universal, and we found there 
were few things we could not ask with the 
help of our two hands and the rising inflec- 
tion. In Paris we found it very convenient 
to write our directions, and give them to the 
cabman. Forinstance, we asked to be driven 
to the Eiffel Tower. The man shook his head 
and shrugged his shoulders, and it seemed 
improbable that we should get there. I 
wrote the name on a card, and handed it to 
him. 

‘“‘Oui, oui, madame,” he said at once— 
“Tour Eiffel.” 

And we found that, according to the French, 
we had put the cart before the horse. 

Our trip was thoroughly studied and 
planned before leaving home. That was 
made necessary by the limited time at our 
disposal. We knew just what we wanted to 
do, and when and how we wanted to do it, 
so no time was lost in discussion on the other 
side. Our itinerary planned in February was 
faithfully adhered to in August, with scarcely 
a change of dates. Indeed, we were often 
reminded of the girl of Century fame who 
stood with her companion on the banks of 
the Arno in Florence, and exclaimed, ecstati- 
cally, ‘‘ Beautiful, beautiful Venice!” 

“Venice !” said her friend. “This isn’t 
Venice.” 

‘*Isn’t it?” said the first young lady, much 
astonished. ‘‘ Well, this isthe 6th, and Cook’s 
itinerary says we are due in Venice on the 
6th.” 

To many persons this enforced regularity 
would have been very irksome, but, being 
teachers, we were accustomed to working on 
a programme, and appreciated the value of 
method, even in sight-seeing. 


A MODERN ALADDIN;* 
oR, 
The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Eptravagansa in four Acts, 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT FOURTH. 
Scene Frrst.—The Seine at midnight. 


ARKNESS as of death, and, excepting 
for the hollow murmur of the river, si- 
lence as of the grave, utter and profound. 
The sky above is a dim misty opalescence 
of pthc: stillness; against it rise great 
towering crazy buildiugs, sharp - roofed, 
gabled, as black as ink. Across the nar- 
row stretch of intervening water, tower other 
buildings—crazy, sharp-roofed, gabled, as 
black as ink—and above all loom the great 
spires of the church into the pale sky, pon- 
derous, massive, silent. One broken strip 
of moonlight stretches across parapet and 
roadway of the bridge, white and still. All 
around it is gaping blackness. Suddenly 
* Begun in Hanper’s Bazar No. 21, Vol. XXIV. 
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there is a little movement in the darkness, 
the sound of a stumbling step, halting and 
uneven, and then some one disappears in the 
white patch of moonlight. It is Oliver, pale, 
hollow-eyed, dishevelled, his hair tangled, 
his lace cravat torn open at the throat, his 
waistcoat unbuttoned, his silk stockings 
stained and spattered with mud. He reels like 
a drunken man as he struggles against the 
invisible power that holds him relentless as 
fate. Step by step that power thrusts him, 
struggling and shuffling, toward the parapet 
of the bridge. He mounts it, and flings one 
leg over the edge. Beneath him in the inky 
blackness he can hear but not see the water 
rushing onward under the arches. 

Suddenly some one touched Oliver lightly 
upon the shoulder, and instantly he felt the 
same physical effect that had happened when 
the master had struck his hands together in 
the room at the Hétel de Flourens. It was 
as though a blow had fallen upon him. 
Bright sparks danced and flashed before his 
eyes, his brain spun like a teetotum in a 
dizzy horizontal whirl, and he clutched the 
cold stones with his fingers to save himself 
from falling. Then suddenly the sparks 
vanished and the whirling ceased, and he 
awoke sharply as though it were from some 
horrid nightmare. He gazed stupidly around 
him, still sitting upon the parapet of the 
bridge; the figure of a woman stood within 
ten paces of him, her waxy white face turned 
full upon him, her unwinking eyes, sparkling 
in the moonlight, fixed full upon his. 

Oliver’s heart leaped within him. It was 
the woman whom he had seen in the streets 
of Flourens that night when the American 
uncle lodged with him and his mother, and 
her face looked upon him now just as it had 
looked upon him when he peered down upon 
her from the garret window. He slipped 
from the parapet of the bridge, and, crouch- 
ing in the shadow of the footway, ran rapid- 
ly and noiselessly away from that dreadful 
impassive presence. Then, reaching the 
end of the bridge, and without slacking his 
speed, he plunged into and wound in and 
out through the crooked streets, leading he 
knew not whither. Why he ran he did not 
know, but something seemed to impel him 
onward. Suddenly he passed across another 
patch of moonlight,andashe ran plungingiuto 
the shadow upon the further side, he turned 
his head and looked over his shoulder. A 
keen thrill shot through the very marrow of 
his bones; she was following him—silently, 
noiselessly, swiftly. He quickened his gait 
into a run, winding his way in and out 
through the byways. As he passed into and 
out of the dull red glare of a solitary lantern, 
he looked over his shoulder again. He could 
see that dim shape still following him, 
silent, ghost-like. His heart gave another 
great leap as it had done at first, and then 
began to thump against his ribs. The sweat 
was running down his face in streams, his 
breath came thick and heavy, and he felt as 
though he were stifling, but still he ran on- 
ward in swift headlong flight, though his 
feet felt heavy and leaden as they do ina 
nightmare dream. 

On he dashed through mud and puddles 
in the crooked streets or on the sideway, 
now through the empty blackness, now 
across a patch of moonlight, now under the 
dull glare of a lantern. He had no need to 
look behind, for his soul knew that she still 
followed. Suddenly he saw a narrow crooked 
passageway in front of him. Without paus- 
ing to think, he doubled like a hare and shot 
into it. It opened into a stony court sur- 
rounded with squalid houses, huge, black, 
silent. At the further end was a blind wall, 
and Oliver's heart crumbled away within 
him, for an escape was at an end. He shot 
one look over his shoulder—she was there; 
he could just see the dim outline of her form 
flitting through the darkness. The next mo- 
ment he ran headlong against the wall and 
there flattened himself, spreading out his 
palms over the rough surface, hiding his 
face against his hands, panting and sobbing 
like a dumb creature. 

Five seconds passed, ten, twenty. Oliver 
looked fearfully over his shoulder, and then 
hid his face again; she was there, silent, mo- 
tionless; the faint glimmer of her white face 
turned full upon him. Again he looked, she 
neither approached him nor drew away, and 
the impassive harmlessness of her stillness 
seemed to breathe a breath of softness upon 
the black rigor of his terror. A faint spark 
of courage began to glimmer in his heart, 
and one by one the scattered forces of his 
will, torn asunder by the tumult of his blind 
terror, began to gather together and to cohere 
into some form. 

Suddenly there came a quick flash of 
thought to his mind. It was plain she meant 
him no harm, and she was in some mysteri- 
ous way connected with the strange dark life 
of the master: might she not give him some 
news of Céleste? He turned suddenly around 
toward the woman, and instantly as he did 
so, exactly timing her movements with his, 
she also turned. Fearing she might escape, 
he stepped quickly forward; instantly she be- 
gan to move away; he quickened his pace, 
she also quickened hers; he began to run; 
her feet moved quickly, silently, she seemed 
to make no exertion, but he neither gained 
nor lost a foot. At last, seeing the useless- 
ness of this crazy race through the silent and 
deserted streets, he finally stopped; instantly 
he did, she also stopped. 

‘*What is it you want of me ?” said Oli- 
ver. Then, again, receiving no reply, ‘‘ What 
is it you want of me ?” 
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Still she made no answer, but stood there 
motiouless, silent. 

‘*Then go your way!” he burst out des- 
perately at last. ‘‘1 know you now. You 
are like all the rest; you are a devil!” 

As he spoke he turned and began to walk 
away, but he had not gone twenty steps 
when, looking over his shoulder, he saw that 
she was following him again, as she had fol- 
lowed him at first. Aguin he stopped and 
turned, and again, as though she were his 
shadow, she also stopped and turned. A 
long pause of silence followed. 

‘*Madame,” said Oliver at last, “I do not 
know why you thus choose to dog my foot- 
steps; is there anything that you desire of 
me ?” 

No answer. 

He waited for a while, the silence weighed 
upon him like lead. ‘‘I have done you no 
harm,” said he at last, ‘‘ why do you follow 
me thus persistently? Are you set as a spy 
upon me? Surely the master has ruined 
me enough! Does he desire that I should 
tuke my own life? I was about to destroy 
it when I saw you at the bridge over there.” 

He waited breathlessly for a reply, but 
there was no answer. 

‘**Who are you?” he burst out after 
awhile. ‘‘ You frighten me with your dread- 
ful, mysterious presence! What have I to 
do with you, or you with me?” 

She remained as motionless and as silent 
as a statue. 

‘* Listen!” said Oliver. ‘‘It is less dread- 
ful to follow you than to have you pursue 
me. Yes, I will follow you. It is but of lit- 
tle consequence whither you take me, for 
nothing worse can happen to me than that 
which I have already suffered. Yes. I will 
follow you!” He advanced as he spoke; the 
woman moved away. 

This time Oliver did not hasten his steps 
as he had done heretofore, but, keeping his 
eyes upon her, followed her doggedly and 
stubbornly. 

Once more they came out upon the street 
which they had at first left, and so to the 
bridge, which they crossed. Now and then, 
dreading least he might lose her in the 
blackness of the night, Oliver hastened his 
steps, but invariably she quickened hers, so 
that at last he gave over any fear that she 
might escape? A hope began to grow and 
expand in his bosom: whither was she lead- 
ing him. On and on they went, Oliver took 
no heed whither. The streets now became 
broader and better lighted; they were come 
to a better quarter of the town. But Oliver 
did not look about him; he kept his eyes 
fixed upon his mysterious guide; now he 
did not dare to lose her. 

Suddenly she turned at right angles and 
entered a narrow, closed alleyway. Oliver 
hurried after, and as he emerged into a nar- 
row stony court lit by the duil red glow of 
a lantern, he saw her whom he followed 
pause for an instant before a doorway, and 
the next moment enter. 

He leaned against the wall beside which 
he stood, shuddering and trembling in the 
rush of a blinding hope. But there was no 
time for hesitation; he must follow instant- 
ly if he would not lose sight of his silent 
guide. He advanced boldly, and without a 
moment's hesitation pushed open the door 
and entered the passageway within. 


Scene Seconp.—The master’s apartments. 


His guide must have been waiting for 
him, for, by the light of the lantern with- 
out, he saw that silent and mysterious figure 
moving before him, like a part of the shad- 
owy darkness itself. For some distance he 
made his way along the gloomy passage, 
feeling with his hand against the wall. Sud- 
denly he fell, with a noisy rattle and clatter, 
upon the lower steps of a stairway that led 
steeply up into a yawning blackness above. 

He did not hesitate a moment, but began 
ascending the stairs, still feeling his way 
with one hand against the wall and the 
other stretched out in the darkness before 
him. So he came at last to a little landing- 
place, and advancing slowly, his other hand 
presently touched the panels of a door. He 
fumbled for a second or two until he found 
the latch, then lifting it with a click, he 
entered. 

The bare plastered passageway through 
which he had come must have been the rear 
entrance to the apartments above, for, pass- 
ing through the door, he found himself in 
what appeared to be a small dining-room, as 
well as he could see from the light that came 
from the stairway beyond. It also seemed 
to be richly and luxuriously furnished, and 
he saw the multiple glimmering twinkle of 
the light in the passageway beyond flickering 
upon polished silver and glass. 

But he had no time for observation, for 
before him he saw the figure which he fol- 
lowed just passing through the door upon 
the other side of the apartment, and he hur- 
ried forward without stopping. 

Beyond the dining- room he came out 
upon a broad landing-place of a stairway, 
which, upon the one hand, led to the apart- 
ments above, and upon the other, to the 
ground-floor beneath. The flitting shadow- 
like figure of his mysterious guide crossed 
this landing-place to a doorway opposite,and 
as Oliver, without a moment's hesitation, fol- 
lowed, he found himself in a dressing-room. 
By the ruddy light of the fire that glowed 
cheerfully in the grate, he saw that the room 
was empty; the woman had evidently passed 
through the doorway upon the other side of 


the apartment, and so into the room beyond. 
Again Oliver hurried forward, and laid his 
hand upon the knob of the door. He tried 
it; the door was locked. 

A hat with a black feather lay upon the 
table; his eyes fell upon it, and then his 
heart leaped into his throat. It was the first 
spark of recognition, and then ina flash that 
recognition was complete: it was to the Count 
de St. Germaine’s apartments that he had 
been led by this strange silent guide. 

As Oliver stood there looking about him, a 
faint sound broke through the stillness—a 
dull, stifled, moaning cry. Again his heart 
bounded within him. He bent his head and 
listened at the crack of the door. Could he 
have been mistaken? He fancied that he 
heard a faint rustling in the room within, 
and then — yes, there could be no mistake 
this time! It was the sound of some one 
crying. ‘* Céleste!” breathed Oliver through 
the crack of the door. 

No answer. Even the faint rustling that 
he had heard had ceased. Oliver's heart 
throbbed as though it would stifle him; the 
blood hummed in his ears. 

** Céleste!” 

‘“Who is there?” answered a faint voice 
from within. That voice was sodden and 
husky with tears, but Oliver recognized it. 
For a moment or two,in the revulsion of his 
feelings, he turned giddy and faint. Then 
he began to cry. 

‘Oh, Céleste,” he sobbed, “ it is 1—it is 
Oliver! Iam come to save you. Open the 
door, Céleste, and let me in.” 

‘*T cannot,” said Céleste. 
there is no key.” 

‘**But the woman who has just entered,” 
said Oliver, ** has she not the k +yi” 

‘*The woman?” said Céleste. ‘‘Of whom 
do you speak, Oliver? 


“«Tt is locked; 


No one has entered 
here since that dreadful man who brought 
me hither went away and left me.” 

Oliver looked around him. Could she— 
that mysterious woman—have left the room 
by any other way? No; there were but two 
doors—the door through which he had follow- 
ed her, and the door at which he now stood. 
She could have left the room in no other way. 
It was very strange, but Oliver dismissed the 
subject from his mind. Here was no time to 
wonder over the many mysteries that in- 
volved the dark life of the Count de St. Ger- 
maine. He must save Céleste. ‘Courage, 
Céleste!” he breathed through the door. ‘‘I 
must go and leave you, but I go to bring 
help to you. I will save you, Céleste!” 

He had no plan for saving her, as he thus 
promised to do; but in the elation of his 
feelings upon having thus found her, and in 
the elasticity of his youthful confidence, he 
felt sure of his ability to do something. 

‘* But, tell me,Oliver,” said Céleste, ‘‘where 
am 1? Why have I been brought here? 
What is to happen to me? Who was the her- 
rible man that drew that awful black hood 
over my face in the garden?” 

‘* You are in the apartments of the Count 
de St. Germaine,” answered Oliver. ‘‘ He of 
whom you speak was that Gaspard,and—and 
I—do not know what they will do to you, Cé- 
leste. But, courage, my love! I must go; 
but do not be afraid; 1 will save you,I swear 
it! But I must go. Ifthey find me here they 
will kill me. What was that?” 

It was the sound of the closing of a door 
below; of footsteps crossing the landing upon 
which Oliver had followed his silent guide. 

**Gaspard!” 

It was the voice of the Count de St. Germaine! 

Oliver stood as though turned to stone. 

He cast his despairing eyes around. Where 
should he escape? To leave by the door 
was to face the master, whose footsteps he 
could hear already climbing the stairs tow- 
ard the room. The window? That meant 
horrible death upon the pavement beneath. 

The wardrobe! The thought was an in- 
spiration. It stood against the further wall 
of the room, a huge, ponderous structure of 
carved and polished wood, inlaid with ara- 
besque patterns of lighter colors. There was 
no time to lose; the master was almost at 
the door. 

The wardrobe was divided into two com- 
partments separated by a wooden parti- 
tion, against which the folding-doors closed. 
Oliver climbed into one of the sides and 
amongst the clothes that hung from the 
hooks above, drawing the door to behind 
him. As he did so he heard the footsteps of 
the Count de St. Germaine enter the room. 

Gaspard, with his usual silent, cat-like step, 
must have accompanied the master, bearing 
a light, for a bright yellow ray fell through 
the key-hole and traversed the clothes amid 
which Oliver stood, as though some one 
crossed the room with a candle. 

Oliver dared scarcely breathe as he stood 
there with palpitating heart, the sweat trick- 
ling down his face in streams. He swallow- 
ed and swallowed; his mouth was dry and 
clammy. 

The Count de St. Germaine spoke, his 
voice sounded loud and resonant upon Oli- 
ver's tensity of nervous strain. 

‘*Put the lights upon the table there, Gas- 
pard, and bring me my dressing-gown and 
slippers from the wardrobe yonder.” 

The words fell upon Oliver’s ears like a 
death-knell. He braced himself to bear the 
coming shock. It seemed to him that his 
brain swelled like a soap-bubble with a hol- 
low ringing expansion. He heard Gaspard’s 
soft foot-falls approaching the closet; it seem- 
ed as though it took minutes for him to cross 
the room. He heard the clever servant’s 
fingers fumbling at the door, and then the 
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wardrobe was opened, but not the side upon 
which he stood; the dressing-gown and slip- 
pers hung in the other compartment. 

Oliver's heart gave a great leap, and then 
he fell to trembling in every joint. Gaspard 
closed the door of the wardrobe again, and 
Oliver could hear his soft foot-falls recrossing 
the floor, and then the silky rustling as the 
master put on the dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. 

‘*That is good,” said the count. ‘‘ Now go 
and bring my chocolate, and then we will 
look at the girl in the room yonder. She is 
very pretty.” i 

Oliver heard the words as clearly as though 
he had been standing beside the speaker. In 
an instant his prostrating terror vanished like 
a flash, and in its place blazed up a consum- 
ing flame of rage. He clinched his hands 
together until his finger-nails cut into his 
palms. He was upon the point of flinging 
open the door of the wardrobe and bursting 
out into the room, of clutching that smooth, 
complacent devil by the throat. Luckily 
for him his reason still had some governance 
over his action. What could he, Oliver Mu- 
nier, do against the powers of hell that the 
master had at his command? No; he must 
Wait, he must suffer to the last. 

‘** Yes, monsieur,” said Gaspard, and Oli- 
ver could almost see the wretch leer. 

Then he heard Gaspard close the door. 
A little time of silence followed. Then the 
Count de St. Germaine began walking rest- 
lessly up and down the room, and after a 
while he fell to muttering to himself, and as 
he passed and repassed close by the ward- 
robe, Oliver could catch snatches of what he 
was saying. 

**What is it that lies upon me to-night? 
Yes, I feel an influence in this room. Baht 
I am a fool! Why should I fear? I have 
crushed and annihilated the only one who 
the stars say could harm me. ‘Those stars 
lied. What harm could a heavy, loutish pea- 
sunt lad do to me? Yes, he must be drift- 
ing down the waters of the Seine by now, 
rolled over and over perhaps in the mud at 
the bottom. Peste! To think of his having 
the wit to destroy that mirror of mine! If I 
could only consult it now, I could make sure 
that he is out of my way. Those fools are 
sometimes possessed with certain cunning of 
their own.” So he continued muttering to 
himself, passing and repassing the wardrobe. 

Presently he stopped in his walk and his 
soliloquy, and Oliver heard a tingling chink 
of china. It was Gaspard bringing in the 
chocolate. Then he heard the sound of a 
chair drawn back, and then the faint gurgle 
of the liquor poured into the cup, the rattle 
of the sugar in the bow], and the click of the 
spoon. There was a pause, and he could 
distinctly hear the master take a sip. He re- 
placed the cup. 

‘* Now, then, Gaspard, the girl,” said he; 
‘*bring her—” He stopped abruptly, and a 
long pause of silence followed. ‘‘ What!” at 
length exclaimed the Count de St. Germaine. 
“Is it you again? What, then, do you desire? 
This makes the third time this week. Lis- 
ten! I have warned you, I have besought 
you, but it seems that I can influence you 
neither by the one nor the other. Iam weary 
of this importunity. I will reason no more. 
Gaspard!” 

Oliver heard « quick step, a rustling, and 
then the sound of a fierce, silent struggle. 
Heretofore he had been afraid to move in 
the wardrobe; now he could resist no longer. 
He stooped and peered through the hole. 
Just across the room from him was Gaspard 
grinning horribly as be struggled silently 
with some one. Yes, it was with the wo- 
man whom Oliver had followed there. 

But that struggle lasted only for a mo- 
ment. The next, Gaspard had drawn his 
black bag over her head, as Oliver had seen 
him do once before. Then the struggle in- 
stantly ceased, and she stood silent, immova- 
ble. Gaspard picked her up, flung her over 
his shoulder, turned, and the next moment 
had vanished out of the narrow range of 
Oliver’s outlook, who, however, still remain- 
ed with his eye glued to the key-hole. 

Suddenly an object intervened; it was the 
back of the master’s dressing-gown. Oliver 
could see nothing but just that little circle 
of cashmere cloth; the master was not four 
feet away from him. The cashmere cloth 
was innocent enough, but the sight of it 
filled Oliver again with that blind, ungovern- 
able rage. He straightened himself from his 
observations at the key-hole. But as he did 
so his elbow struck against the partition 
alongside of him. He heard a rustle, and 
knew as well as though he had seen it that 
his master had turned quickly. 

‘*What is that?” said the Count de St. 
Germaine’s voice, sharply. 

Oliver knew that he was discovered, and 
thereupon his blind rage broke through all 
restraints of reason and caution. ‘‘It is I,” 
he roared; and flinging wide the door of the 
wardrobe, he sprang like a cat at the throat 
of the other. As he sprang he clutched, and 
as he clutched he felt his fingers instinctively 
close not only around the soft folds of the 
cravat, but also around the links of a chain 
beneath. 

The master went staggering back at the 
unexpected attack, and as he did so his slip- 
per heel caught in the edge of the rug behind 
him, and he fell. But as he fell he shouted 
aloud; ‘*Gaspard! Help!” 

It was all over in an instant. The master 
lay prostrate on the floor, and as Oliver 
staggered back from the recoil of the attack, 
he found in his clutched hand a lace cravat 
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and the chain, which had 
parted from the Count de 
St. Germaine’s neck with 
asharpsnap. Something 
hung by thechain. It was 
a little silver case; thick 
er than but about half as 
long as a snuff-box 

There was a momentary 
pause as Oliver stood glar- 
ing at the master, still 
unconsciously clutching 
the cravat and the chain 
in his hand. The other 
had raised himself, and 
was now staring back at 
Oliver with wild inflated 
eyes, and a face haggard 
and white as death. The 
next instant he sprang to 
his feet. 

‘“My talisman!” he 
shrieked. ‘‘Give it to 
me!” and he raised his 
quivering fist in the air 
as though he would strike 
Oliver with it. 

At the same instant a 
shrill exultant voice 
sounded at the door: 
“Keep it, Monsieur Oli- 
ver! Keep it! Do not 
give it to him! It is his 
life!” 

It was Gaspard who 
spoke. And as Oliver 
turned his dazed eyes he 
saw the clever servant 
standing in the doorway, 
hopping up and down, 
grinning, wagging his 
head, and waving his 
bony, sinewy hands mad- 
ly hither and thither. 

Oliver was stupefied 
with the tempest of pas- 
sions that raged in and 
about him. The master 
might have taken what he 
chose, and he could not have moved to resist 
him. But this he did not do. He gave a 
shrill, piping, despairing cry, and the next 
moment made a rush for the door, his cash 
mere dressing-gown flying behind him like 
brilliant wings. He flung Gaspard aside, and 
the next instant Oliver heard his pattering 
feet flying up the stairs. 

‘*What does it all mean?” said Oliver, 
stupidly. 

“What does it mean?” cried Gaspard. 

Are you a fool? Open the box! open the 
box!” 

Oliver mechanically obeyed him 


@ 


‘“""E FOUND IN HIS CLENCHED HAND A LACE CRAVAT,” 


Within was a little roll of soft linen yellow 
with age. He unrolled it, and within that 
again found a little crystal ball about the 
size of a dove’s egg. He could see that it 
contained what appeared to be a dull phos- 
phorescent mass that, as he held it in his 
hand, seemed to pulse and throb in the light 
of the candle; now glowing with a bluish 
light, now fading away to a dull milky opal- 
escence. 

Again, for the third time, Gaspard’s snarl- 
ing voice broke on his ear. ‘* Oh, thou fool! 
See him stand like a lump! Pig! Do you 
not. know that the master is busy with his 
books? A moment more and ail is lost! 
Crush that ball, or you are a dead man!” 

His words spurred Oliver to sudden action. 
He raised the globe high in the air, and flung 
it upon the floor with all his force. It burst 
with aeflash of light and a report like a pistol, 
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“SUDDENLY SOME ONE TOUCHED OLIVER LIGHTLY UPON 


THE SHOULDER.” 


and instantly the air was filled with a pun- 
gent reddish vapor. 

The next instant, as the thunder follows 
the flash of lightning, there came a dull 
heavy rumbling, as from the cellar, and the 
floor swayed beneath Oliver’s feet, as though 
the house were toppling. He looked around; 
the doorway at which Gaspard had stood 
was empty; the clever servant was gone. 

Then suddenly a confusion of sounds 
broke upon the stillness of the house; strug- 
gles and scuffles, snarling of voices and 
squeaking as though of rats, the rattle and 
crash of furniture pushed about, thumping 
and banging as of people 
wrestling and falling against 
the doors. The next instant 
there was a sound of a heavy 
fall, a shrill, long-drawn, qua- 
vering scream, and then the 
lull of dead silence. 

Oliver stood like a statue, 
listening as though he had 
been turned to stone. He 
heard a door open, and then 
the sound of footsteps, and a 
strange clicking and clattering 
upon the stairs without; a 
heavy panting and breathing. 
Oliver ran to the door and 
looked up the stairs. Gaspard 
was coming down out of the 
black gloom above. Over his 
shoulders he carried something 
limp, like an empty skin or a 
bundle of clothes tied together. 
Part of what he carried, he 
dragged clattering down the 
steps behind him; another part, 
a round lump, the size of a 
man’s head, hung down over 
his shoulder, wagging from 
side to side. The next mo- 
ment the clever servant had 
come into the square of light 
from the open doorway of the 
room. That light fell full 
upon the round Jump that 
hung wagging from his shoul- 
der, and in the one instant of 
passing, Oliver saw a dreadful, 
a hideous face, ashy white, 
and with eyes rolled, one up- 
ward and one downward, so 
that only a rim of the pupils 
showed. The jaws gaped and 
clapped as the head wagged 
from side to side. It was the 
face of the Count de St. Ger- 
maine. 

Oliver stood spellbound, horrified, watch- 
ing Gaspard as he descended that steep flight 
of steps, bearing the ghastly burden. As the 
clever servant passed under the dull light of 
the lamp below, he turned his head and look- 
ed up. His mouth gaped wide with impish, 
noiseless Jaughter; he thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, and with an ugly leer and wink of 
one of his black, bead-like eyes he passed by 
and down the steps beyond, the feet of the 
figure clicking from step to step behind him. 

Oliver watched him until he reached the 
bottom of the steps and passed out from the 
house into the night beyond; there was the 
bang of a closing door, and then dead si- 
lence 

The next moment Oliver was at the door 
of the room wherein Céleste was confined. 
‘* Céleste!” he screamed, ‘‘ for God’s sake, 
come! Leave this awful place!” 


“ What is it?” answered Céleste from with- 
in. “ Am I then saved?” 

‘© Yes,” cried Oliver, in the same shrill 
voice. ‘‘ You are saved, but come! Come!” 

**But the door,” said Céleste. *‘* It is lock- 
ed, Oliver.” 

‘*Ah, peste! Thad forgotten. Stand away 
from it.” As he spoke, he rushed against 
the door, flinging himself bodily upon it. It 
shook, but did not open. Again he dashed 
himself against it, and this time with better 
success. The lock snapped, and as it flew 
open inward, Oliver plunged headlong into 
the room beyond. 

Céleste stood, white and terrified, in the 
middle of the floor. ‘But am I indeed 
saved?’ said she. ‘‘ Where,then,is Monsieur 
de St. Germaine?” 

‘Do not ask me, Céleste,” cried Oliver, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Come!” 

As they passed through the 
room beyond, Céleste looked up 
into his face. 

‘““What is it?” she cried. 
‘““What has happened, Oliver? 
Tell me!” 

But Oliver could not answer, he 
only shook his head, 

Upon the landing without, Cé- 
leste suddenly stopped and laid 
her hand upon hisarm. ‘‘ Hark!” 
said she. ‘ What is that?” 

Oliver listened breathlessly. A 
dull, monotonous sobbing sounded 
through the house. It came from 
the apartment above. 

“Oh, Oliver!” cried Céleste, 
‘*eo and see what it is.” 

Oliver shook his head. ‘‘ I can- 
not go,” said he, huskily. ‘‘ Iam 
afraid. You donot know, Céleste, 
what an awful place this is! If 
you had seen what I have just be- 
held—” 

‘* But you must go,” said Ceé- 
leste; “perhaps it is another in 
trouble like myself. I will wait for 
you here, Oliver; Iam not afraid.” 

Oliver could not resist such an 
appeal; he turned,and began heav- 
ily ascending the stairs to the floor 
above. A door at a little distance 
stood ajar; it was thence that the 
monotonous sounds came. He 
advanced hesitatingly toward it, 
and reaching out his hand, push- 
ed it, and it gaped slowly open 
upon the room beyond. Oliver 
only looked within fora moment, — ‘ 
and then turned and walked stu- 
pidly away, but what he saw in 
that one glance was impressed 
upon his mind in an image never 
to be erased. 

Tables and chairs were over- 
turned; books lay, torn and scat- 
tered, upon the floor. In the mid- 
dle of the room sat she whom he 
had first seen in the moonlit street 
at Flourens, and her pale unseeing 
eyes were fixed blankly upon him 
as they were then. Her white lips 
were slightly parted, but there was 
never a twitch upon the face that 
uttered those monotonous sobs that sounded 
dully through the silence. 

Upon the floor lay stretched, bruised, bat- 
tered, and bleeding, the withered, shrunken 
figure of an aged man, his limbs a mass of 
dried skin and bones. The yellow, parch- 
ment like skin was stretched over his head 
and his face so tightly that it seemed as 
though it would crack. The shadow of 
death brooded upon him as he gazed with 


“OVER HIS SHOULDERS HE CARRIED SOMETHING 
LIMP, LIKE AN EMPTY SKIN, OR A BUNDLE 


OF CLOTHES TIED TOGETHER.” 
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filmy, sightless eyes into the dark hollow of 
eternity that lay beyond. His breast, for a 
long time motionless, now and then heaved 
convulsively with the laboring breath. Such 
was the vision that Oliver saw in that one 
glance. Then he turned and walked away. 

‘*Who was it, Oliver?” said Céleste. 

Oliver answered never a word, but taking 
her by the hand led her forcibly down the 
stairs and out of the house. 


EPILOGUE. 

There was a seven days’ gossip in Paris. 
All manner of rumors were afloat, for strange 
things had happened at the Hétel de Flou- 
rens. The marquis had had a sudden stroke 
of apoplexy upon the very day of his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. But when they had called 
the family, she and that handsome young 


*** CELESTE! BRCATHED OLIVER THROUGH THE 


CRACK OF THE DOOR.” 


husband of hers, they were nowhere to be 
found. They had left the hétel, and did 
not return again until long after nightfall. 
Where they had been was a profound se- 
cret which they kept locked within their 
own breasts. But the poor marquis, he was 
dying. He had never once spoken since he 
had fallen under the attack. Dr, Raymond- 
Brasse, and the other physicians who at- 
tended him, said that it would be little less 
than a miracle if he Jasted until Wednes- 
day. 

Presently other rumors began to get 
abroad. That vast fabulous wealth of 
the interesting Count de Monniére-Croix 
had vanished; not a crumb of it was 
left. The debt had been paid off, both 
upon the chateau and upon the bhétel, 
but that was all. It was almost incon 
ceivable that the marquis had squander 
ed that stupendous fortune away in three 
months, but how else could the matter 
be explained? It was all very strange 
and mysterious. 

Another thing agitated the world. 
The Count de St. Germaine had van- 
ished! He had gone! It was rumored 
that the Prince of Hesse-Cassel had sent 
for him, and that he had departed. Cer- 
tainly the Paris world saw him no more. 


AFTER THE PLAY. 


Ting! a-ling! a-ling! Ring down the 
curtain, the extravaganzais ended. The 
red and blue flames are quenched, the 
pasteboard scenery is pushed bact 
against the wall, the mock-jewelry is 
tumbled into the bandbox, and all the 
characters have gone into their dressing- 
rooms to wash the paint off of their faces. 
The lights are out, and nothing is left. 

But what does it mean? Who was 
Monsieur de St. Germaine? Who was 
Gaspard? Who was the old man who 
died just now? And that mysterious 
woman, was she the better life of Nich- 
olas Jovus, which he had materialized 
along with the evil life?) Was it possi- 
ble that he could not inaterialize the one 
without the other? Does it all mean— 

“My good friend, why do you ask 
me? You have seen just as much of 
this extravaganza as I.” 

THE END. 


hE 
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A LOST CHILD. 


See illustration on page 545. 

fhe. pathetic little figure of a lost child 

always appeals to the heart, and moves 
the pity of the quickly gathering crowd of 
spectators, who try to appease the tempest 
of childish distress. Presently a burly guar- 
dian of the peace appears on the scene, takes 
in the situation, and with reassuring words 
conveys the waif to the nearest station-house, 
where presently his parents will discover him, 
so complete are the arrangements for such 
an episode as the one in the picture. 


FINE FEATHERS 
BIRDS. 

| papers is that handsome does” 
is a very old saying, and we knew one 

old lady who carried this idea so far as to 


AND FINE 


actually dislike her granddaughter’s superb | 


cockatoe because, though his feathers were 
handsome, his voice was disagreeable, and in 
her view a bird that did not sing was not 
fulfilling a bird’s proper mission; in other 
words, was not ‘“‘doing handsomely.” No 
amount of argument on this point was of any 
avail. ‘“ Handsome é that handsome does,” 
was the old lady’s only reply. But it may 
be questioned whether the bird with fine fea- 
thers and no music in his soul (or voice) was 
not ‘* doing” as *‘ handsomely ” in his way as 
the warbling wren and sober nightingale in 
theirs. At least we know that very few 
birds possess both sweet voices and bheauti- 
ful feathers. The bright-winged Baltimore 
oriole, the red-breasted alderman robin, and 
the cheery bobolink in his black and white 
dress suit are the only Northern birds 
we can call to mind which possess both at- 
tractions; and in South America, where the 
forests are brilliant with the flashing plumage 
of bright-hued birds, we know of but one 
with any other voice than a hoarse or pier- 
cing scream. This one, the corrupido, is a 
very sweet singer, though shy, and only to 
be heard by early rising and patient listen- 


ing, and his plumage of red, gold, purple, | 
and black is remarkably brilliant, even in | 


that land of gorgeous coloring. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It gvothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 


world. ‘Twenty-five cents a botule.—[Adv.]} 





Kartpa, the delightful!—Have you tried the new 
English twilet-water? Do so without fail !—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


2 W. Baxer & Go-s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Gearing completely covered, 
A) Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Caus of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
= able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon to the floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine daring the freezing process. 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 








Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local | 


dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of “ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-crearn, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
_14t Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


FA‘ a2 and rosy! AS wrinkles. ACE! 
CURED. wey 


heads, , sallow, olly skin, catarrh, headache, 
Book ou autect 1¢ 1@¢e. (silver). 8. T. Co., aes B, Pt. Huron, Mich- 





)R EE.—A safety bicvele on very easy conditions, 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 





ae 


DELICIOUSLY 


FLAVORED. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PUT UP BY 


E.W.HOYTS 00. = 














DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring, 
Once used you will have no ot 


lf your dealer doesn’t keep it ona 50c in stamps 
fora bottle t 


JAS. S. KIRK & co., Chicago. 
_SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap. 





UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, cr usted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colured, with loss of bair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanent] , econonscally, and infallibly 
cured by the Curioura Remepies, consisting of Cort- 
oura, the great Skin Care, Cutiouna Svar, an ex- 
— Skin Poritier and Beautifier, and Cutioura 
ResoLveNnt, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtoura Remevirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood aud skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrsr Dave 
| anv Curmtoat, Corroration, Boston, Mass, 

Send for “ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 








a@- 6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily — 
z= skin prevented by. Curiouna Soap. “a 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
¢, Pee Anti-Pain Piaster. 5c. 





Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Compuny’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. Le authorized the use of 


His as the 
well-known = *@ trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIC | Extract 


COMPANY'S of Beef. 


For Delicious For improved and 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery. 














- CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
| of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 

and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
| Itis the outy Me fectly safe soap for the NURSERY 

and Invalides. our druggist or grocer does not keep 
| it, send 15 Ht... ‘or sample cake to the importer, 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


You can five at home and maxe more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Kither sex : all ages. Cost. 
| ly vutit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Send to The nae Company, Rochester, N. Y., 


Sor a of “Through Europe with a 
bh 2 Kodak, "Ubestraied, ) fee by mail, 


lt will perpetuate the pleasure 
of your summer trip. 


With you. 





| The most perfect toilet powder is 


ELOUTIN 


Prepared with bismuth by CHT. FA W, Perfumer, 9,F.dcla Paix, 


USE NO. 


NE 
Caution. — Kone Genuine but thone bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, motb, Seton. 2 imaplee, Poe red nose, r 
—_ oily skin, acne, blackhead: pitch, scars, pit- i 

tings, powder marks, faci: 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-pag » Book on rth Skin and 
Sealp Affections and their Soest sent (sealed) for 10c. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 






















125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City\__= 


cane the Skin and Scalp. 


o Dermetelogs ist with 20 years’ ex- 
an ae se. ie pH the medical pro 


4 ‘indorsed. 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 28. 






™horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for pee os gm s 


Soeld by all Teneas or mailed on recei 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden on eee 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 











| ae beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Pat up 
in self-opening tins rendy ‘for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, aud tint. Prices, by mail, Tine, 
60 cte., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE 10 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER, TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Aspinay’s Enouisn Examet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot fur the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


___DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & Ch. 


os 
7H /ON TRADE MARK ° 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 >. me 83 Cakes; 
or sent, PY cee vey on receipt of price, b 
narles E. Cornell, Box "2148, N.Y. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, } 


 CRAB-APPLE 


PERSONAL: BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE pert RETAIN TT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
hs Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
all 1. X- Develop the Form; to Increase or 
“ Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
(om Ia ihe Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest toevery lady, Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (casily prepared at home ‘. 
and shows how to obtain free pon A ay of Cosmetics,’ 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


Madame Porter’s 











Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual, 





than fifty yee. eden it. 








PISOS C 


Best 
Cures where all else fails. 





Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By dreewiate. 


CONSUMPTION 





ession ; a for ecze 

sealdhead, 0 oly sk veka Pines, ‘les oo, “eis ROOT Bese 
anda sure p ive of all d of the in ——— a ebark iat 
1 ‘by all 
At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. appetizing. » Bold Bold by al 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 

C. E. HIRES & CO.. 

URE FOR Philadelphia 

















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 






Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


| | f For Beautt the Lng oe gy 


Freckles, , Sunburn, Pim 
eye ots ienperdcctions. "Wot covering, 9: But mon: 


For sale at your Drug: Drug- 
vist, t postpaid on receipt price—50c. 
Prof. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








Cough Balsam, 


Successfully used for more 
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HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 
At First Hands. 





Water Pitcuer. 


To set a handsome table Haviland 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 


ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 
Woe: you fully satiety 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Nearly 
100 4x5 Pictures one reloading. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICT 
THE 
and —— Photographic Apparatus. 


Also sold “by all Dealers in Vhoto Goods. 


MAKE: 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


than any other Camera of equal capacity. 


RES WHEN DESIRED. 
BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the 
Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
EK. & .T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 





Price $40. 


HAWK-EVE, 


Size 54x6%x8¥% inches. 


Send for Kamaret Booklet. 








BARBOUR’S 
trish Flax 

LADIES THREADS 
Established 1784. 

FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 

Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 


table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Addressany of ourf”  genq 10 Gents in anes ie 
en ea keyring BARBOUR'S 
or , 
Oe coon Prize Needle-work Series,” 
‘ No. 1. 
ladel 
ey a Illustrated. 
San Francisco. mtaining 24 liberal cash prizes. 











refined taste fo for exquisite 
rfumes, Secly’s 
rehid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 


Jougee Bottles, oe. 75) See 
ericious 50 j Cut 
FOME | 
bere If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we wil! send by mail 
tpaid, on receipt of price. 
id also by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


be. We, t,t cetumes. Detrolt, Mich. 
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NEW YORK 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. |! 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
MAPS, PLANS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 oo. 





Superior to all of its predecessors. . . . 
just such a book as any person coming for 
the first time from the West, the South, or 
Europe will want to see before trying to ex- 
plore the metropolis.—W. Y. Herald. 

Not alone visitors, but New- Yorkers, will 
find the book a valuable one.—J. Y. Times. 

It is orderly in its arrangement and dis- 
criminating in its selection, and compresses 
a great deal of information into less than 300 
pages.— WV. Y. Evening Post. 

It is one of the best guides to New York 
yet published.—W. Y. Observer. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 


lishers. postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


It is | 











( SALTER INDIA LINONS 
LAWNS & BATISBE 
PRINTED EFFECTS 


GE ND 
CROCK 
OR enot 


“—" 
Reet? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 


ose &D0ls 


ANC 185). 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS, 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & ay Sole Importers, 
Beaten. 












NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


- wine ada Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 












FAST 
COLORS. 


NZ 
7N 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 





| _——PRINTS 











KRossbe g 
44 West 24th Sheet, 


Begs to call attention to his new Riding- 
Skirt, which he patented January 27th, 
1891. 


Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of said department, 
says: ‘‘It is the best Riding-Skirt which 
has thus far come to our notice. It has 
less seams, and gives more grace and 
comfort.” 











VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 














RIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 








Trade-Mark. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 





GOFF’S 
BRAID. 


Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


aivug 
6.4409 








genuine. 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 
and sheds dust perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not 


They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. 








547 
Sacrifice Saie. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


Continuation of our Great Sale. 


A rare opportunity for people net 
living in New York to buy Dry Goods 
cheap. Read our unprecedented ofier 
of Free Delivery. 





Send for samples and compare with those of other 
houses, 

In ordering samples customers should be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted, as our 
stock is se large that a gemeral order for samples 
cannot be properly filled. 

The following 





offer was never made befo 


re by any 
house in the trade: Purchases rent free of all 
Mail or Kx press Charges within 100 mile= of 
New York. Ali purchases to the amount of $5.00, or 


over, sent free to any part of the U. 8. 


Money refunded in every instance 
where goods are not found satisfactory. 


JACKSON’S, 


Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
WASH GOODs, LACES, HOSIERY, NOTIONS 
of all kinds, SUITS, JACKETS, Eic., 
at marvellous reductions. 
= pieces Bi: ack Pongee, rth Stic. at 2¢ 
Surah, 6c. al 3 








30 ” Black-and-White Indias, “ 6c. at 39c, 
ao India Wash Silks, “* $1.00 at 59e, 
10 siack Dress Surah, be 1.00 at 59e 
40- inch Black Mohair, = 5S5c. at 2c, 
54 Brilliantine, ¢ 1.00 at 44 

48 “* * Side-Band i Drese Vei ing, “* 1.25 at dic. 
ao * * Cashier » Bic, at 5% 

a = Cres unm Tenni «Cloth 79e. at 59¢ 

3s * Hemestitched V 1 6% t 39¢ 
3s “* Black- and-G: ay St 1 Mou: ™ t 29¢ 
46 “Gray Silk-fini-h Mehais = 1.25 at 69c. 
27 “French Wrapper Flannel, - dic. at 29c. 
1 Lot Printed Cha lie on * 12e. at 6 

1 “ Best Domestic Satines, ” Se. at Se, 
i: + nearer Flannel, “ 15c. at Sc. 
» otch Ginghams, ” 19¢. at 10c. 
Hse Printed repes, “a 20c. at 12¢ 
1 . Batistes, - 25c. at l4c. 
1“ “ — Pongees, o 19c. at 12 

1 * French eer ag ° 85c. at 19¢. 
1“ “Challies “ 60c. ut 39¢ 

LACES. 
All- Silk Demi-Flouncing, New 


designs, reduce 
60c, t . 


, reduced 


from. . 
Superior quality 

from. The. to 4Be 
45-inch All-Silk Drapery Net, reduces 1 from. $1.50 to 98e. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE SHIRT WAISTS. 





All-Silk Demi-Flouncin 


| Ladies’ Dotted-Lawn Blouse Wuists, red uced fr mn 


out cost, by writing for a list | 








Ladies’ Black - and - Whi 
redaced from. 
All- Wool cued 
from. . . 


te Cambric N« folk Waie ote 


Black Biazer Jackets, 
ceeeee so $H.00 fo $1.98 


MR. THOMAS | A. GRIFFITH, 


of London, England, 


was the Original In- 
ventor of Enamel 
All othe: 
Enamels are imita- 
and do not 
approach his stand- 


Paints 
tions, 
ard of excellence. 


We 
the 


manulacture 
Paint this 


for 
and 


for 
Send 
Card 


country. 

Tint 

Prices. 

THE 1 ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 








THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 














SPECS SSSSHSSESSSSSSSSSECSEESS ESET FESS 

. nD | = 

oe YOu 

scent FIRE-PROOF: 
"THe. 


MADE BY THE 
WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG, C9, 
~ WILKES-BARRE -PA 


Mitten BROS. STEEL PENS 


Are cag fay the BEST. 
MERIDEN 
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M-F.R.S.of stetL “PENS 


Tnk Erasers’ ° Pocket Gutiery 








and business of all kinds 
SHOPPIN in New York by a lady of 
experience, &c., without charge. Circular 
refere nces. 188A a. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





There ts so much variety in 
the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection that every taste may be 
satisfied ; but one of tts strongest 
claims to popularity ts the num- 
ber of old songs out of print or 
long forgotten which may be 


found between tts covers.— 
New York Independent. 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in cach 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 
jor Specimen Pagesand fuli contents of the sev 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brotuers, New York. 








WILLING 


ANSWERED. ¥ 
“Wuat would you do if you had a voice like mine?” said Binks, 
who is rather proud of his basso profundo. ee : 
“I'd take it out into the woods and yell with it till it bu’st,” said 
De Garry, who prefers his own tenor. 
—— 
VERSES OF THE HOUR 
IMPOSING ON THK BOY. 
This is the time when last year's flannel shirt, 
That papa wore with so umch pride and joy, 
Is put to soak, and shrank till it is curt 
Enough to fit the form of papa’s boy. 


ALL READY FOR SUMMER. 
"Tis now tbe farmer lets his crops alone, 
Ignores mosquitoes and all other pests, 
Whitewashes fence and house and road-side stone, 
And advertises far and wide for guests. 


A FIEND 
To-day is due that very worst of bores, 
Who's found on street, on lane, and avenue, 
Who claps you on the back and londly roars: 
* Hull-lo, old chap! This hot enongh for you?” 


A SYMPHONY IN OOLOR. 
Upon the way we see the fakir go, 
Above his head a green and yellow shade, 
Upon his neck a faded carmine bow, 
In hand a pail of purple lemonade. 
CagiyLe Suitu. 
a en 
“ Remember, my child, kind words can never die.”’ 
** Maybe so,” said the suffering woman. “ But they can go off and 
stay for years and be given up for lost.” 
——— 
**Is love blind ?” J F k . 
“T am afraid my love is. She says she can’t see any advantage in 
marrying me.” 


SYMBOLICAL. 


BOETRY, AND—” 
‘““WHAT IS THE LYRE, PROFESSOR?” 
“ FEEKTION, SIR, ONF GOURSE.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





TO PLEASE. 
MISS JENNY (coldly). “DON’T YOU THINK THAT'S RATHER FAR-FETCHED?” 
SMITHERS (gallantly). “I'D BRING IT FROM FARTHER THAN THAT TO PLEASE YOU.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“Of cawse you liked deah old Lunnon 2?” said Goslin to Sappy, when 
the latter returned from his first rnp across 
“No, deah boy: I was rathaw disappointed, doncher know.” 
ee a 
“Yass. The fact ix, Lunnon isn’t quite so English as New York.” 
ae eS Se 


Sanso (in high-class restaurant). “* Why, tnere are no prices stated 
on this bill of fare.” 
Ropp. “No. They are afraid they might spoil the appetites of their 
customers.” 
“The carpenters make a fearful racket laying those floors,” said the 
madame, 
“That is so, my dear,” returned monsieur. “ But it has its advan- 
tages. The noise keeps the plumbers awake.” 
Ee 1-0 ee 
Youne Hovsr-kerrer. “* Well, suppose you are giving a dinner to ten 
persons, and the waitress takes French leave. What do you do then?” 
Exreeienorp Hovuse-Kerrver. “* Count the spoons.” 
‘tinigecnigns i 
Youne Wire. “ Polly want a cracker ?” 
Po.iy (moving over to the other side of the perch). ‘‘No; maybe John 
cau stand ’em, but J can’t.” 
PaterraMittas Soapps (to young Spatts, who is trying to get papa's 
consent). “* What are your financial circumstances, sir?” 
Sprarts. “I think I] could stand the expense of an engagement of 
three or four months, Mr. Scadds.” 
a 
Crensnaw. “ It's your first challenge, and of course you are nervous; 
but you mast accept it.” 
Bioverrt. * But I'm the poorest possible shot.” 
Crensuaw. ‘Oh, but the duel must be with any weapons you name, 
aud you need not let him have the advantage of your lack of skill.” 
Bioverrr. “So? Well, I'll be maguanimous—pistol for me, and ra- 
pier for him let it be.” ee 
Jaox. “I think I shall invest in a life-insurance before I go to inter- 
view her father.” 
Tom. “ Don’t you think a fire-iusurance would be better ?” 





“ACH, MY FRENT, DE HARP IT IS ROMANZ, DE ORGAN IT IS HEESTORY, DE VIOLIN IT IS 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 28, 


HE DREW THE LINE. 


‘*Well, Penn,” said Hannibal, surveying the room critically, ‘you have 
migbty snug quarters here for a bachelor, I must say—books, papers, photo- 
graphs of pretty girls—stunners, too-- Hello! here's a scrap-book. | (Exam- 
ines, and turns to Penn with a look of disgust.) Oh, I say, it can’t be possible 
that you langh at these so-called humorous paragraphs ?” 

“Excuse me,” replied Penn, coldly. ‘ You are unjust. I write them; I do 


not read them.” 
emeenngiiineoenine 


Tur Dissatisriry Girt. “I wish you would bring me something besides 
flowers occasionally.” 
Ture Patient Lover. ‘ What would you like 2?” 
Tur Dissatisrrep Giri. * Well, I can vame three things right off.” 
‘Tue Patrent Lover. “ Well 2?” 
Tuk Dissatisrixy Gini. ‘ Well, candy, or jewelry, or—or—or both,” 
-—_—— 
He softly tiptoed in the room, 
And caught her dozing in a nap. 
It filled his soul with sudden gloom 
To see his verses in her lap. 
jomnciingliial 
* Blithers is the worst kind of a cheat.” 
“T can’t believe that. He sold me a $20,000 house for $18,000 once.” 
‘That just proves what I say. He’s mean enough to cheat even himself.” 
———__—_ 
He. “Give me your glove, won't you ?” 
Sur. “Oh, I can’t take it off.” ' 
Hix. “ Well, take only the ‘g’ off, then, and give me the rest.” 
onmmnesiiieciaasatare 
Danoine-master. “TI understand you want this young gentleman here tanglit 
how to enter a drawing-room, eh ?” 
PaTerFaMiLias (father of two popular débutantes). ‘ Yes--and when to 
leave it.” 





a 


Jaspar. “ What do you think of that for a fish-story 2?” 
Jumpurrer. “ You should get it patented.” 
Jasrar. ** Why?” 
Jumrvurre. “It is such a marvellous invention.” 
ansenieaiaisibabines 
**Police!” yelled a man, as he rushed into the street. 
“Youll have to call louder,” said a bystander; “the base-ball grounds are a 


mile away.” 
a 


“Do you think I can see throngh you 2” said the irate old gentleman, to the 
burly man in front of him. 
* You ought to be able to, sir,” returned the other good-naturedly; “I've a 


pane in my back 





MAKING HIM LESS OF A BURDEN. 


“WAL, 'PEAHS LIKE I NEVAH SEE YOU NO MO’ WID DAT 
CHILE WITHOUT HE HEZ A TOY BLOON IN HIS HANS. SHOULD 
TINK IT "UD BRAKE YOU UP BUYIN’ BLOONS,” 

“Do YOU KNOW, I TINK IT MEKS HIM LIGHTER T’ KEERY. 
He's A POW’FUL HEAVY CHILE, ANYHOW,” 


HER FACE WAS LIKE A ROSE, 


















































































